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EDITORIAL NOTES 


[IR OLIVER LODGE, in response to 

an invitation to contribute a message 

for the New Year to American read- 
ers of the JouRNAL, sends a note of goodwill 
and friendly encouragement to the Editor 
together with an advance copy of a small 
book which, he feels, contains the summa- 
tion of much that he has recently thought 
and written on the subject of psychic re- 
search and its value and significance as a 
factor in molding the constructive moral 
and mental factors at present at work in 
human society. This book is one of a series 
edited by Dr. Perey Dearmer of King’s 
College, London and entitled ‘‘ Affirma- 
This one is No. 3 of Section VIII 
and Sir Oliver calls it ‘‘The Reality of a 
Spiritual World.’’ 

We hope to give our readers the sub- 
stanee of this message in our April issue, 
when we shall also consider the larger work 
“Phantom Walls’’ first published by Sir 
Oliver in October last. ‘‘The Reality of a 
Spiritual World’’ is now on sale in Eng- 
land and its author advises us that it is 
soon to be published also in America. He 
indicates an enlarged scope for science in 
the growing demonstration of Human Sur- 


tions. ’’ 


vivil and of the existence of a spiritual 
world. Here are Sir Oliver’s affirmations, 
In \-hich we may read the core of his mes- 
sag for the encouragement of the readers 


of ‘his JouURNAL: and with this we will for 
the moment rest content. He says: 
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‘*It is not presumptuous to formulate 
the results to which we have been led in 
the pursuit of truth: indeed in a book of 
Affirmations such a_ statement seems 
called for. Accordingly I summarize my 
own conviction in what follows. The 
basic conclusion to which I have been led 
is that a Spiritual world is a reality; 
that there are many orders or grades of 
being; that the human spirit continues; 
that there is no insuperable barrier be- 
tween different orders of existence; and 
that under certain conditions inter-com- 
munion is possible. This is the working 
hypothesis on which I proceed; and I 
know that it is true. 

‘Tf this is dogmatic, I risk the accusa- 
tion of dogmatism; for, once more, I 
know that it is true.’’ 

* * ad cad * 
News 


from London emphasizes the 
growing 


need of a solution to the prob- 
lem of an advance of psychic research 
upon constructive lines which shall tend 


towards securing for Psychic Science 
and for the philosophy which attends 
it a recognized place among the ac- 


credited sciences. This can only be achieved 
by the elimination of the doctrines of 
credulity on the one hand, together with 
all the loose and uncontrolled practice of 
psychic enquiry which has done so much 
to bring the movement into disrepute; and, 
on the other, those groups of the wilfully 
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unbelieving whose energies seem devoted 
to the discovery of fraud and the destruc- 
tion of credit in every notable case, how- 
ever well-attested. But the day is past 
when mere negation and refusal to examine 
evidence which might be inconvenient can 
pass muster as scientific principle: and the 
publie are now sufficiently well-educated to 
detect bias even when veiled under the 
cloak of academic wisdom. 

The reconstruction that is to come must 
be on the lines of a dominant scientific 
method: but the Science which will inspire 
the future useful activity of the established 
Societies for Psychic Research must and 
will be of an affirmative nature. It will be 
constructive and not disintegrative. It 
will be a science which will, on the one 
hand, take account of every fact however 
unfamiliar and will, on the other, seek a 
hypothesis which shall admit of each and 
all such facets and place them in their 
proper category of recognized phenomena. 

* * * * * 

Our Society has in this respect the ad- 
vantage derived from the experience of 
older foundations having the same objects 
and ideals. To each there comes the same 


problem which the changing spirit of the 


day—the Zeitgeist—brings forth. In the 
time of W. H. Myers there was an era of 
constructive activity and he has laid for us 
a permanent platform on which we may 
some day securely build a greater super- 
structure. But the contrary winds of 
credulity and incredulity have rocked the 
immature fabric that was being raised upon 
his work, and the storms of controversy 
aroused by the two opposing forces have 
delayed and hindered for a generation the 
progress of the true construction which 
must be strong enough to withstand all 
tempests of attack. We look now for the 
inauguration of another and we hope more 
permanent epoch of building activity. The 
general publi¢ are becoming educated in the 
essential features of psychic research and 
experience and it is they who, in the last 
resort, will take the matter into their hands 
and express their instructed will. It is a 
process of the democratization of. knowl- 
edge and what is happening in our world is 
parallel to what is happening in the field 
of religious thought and that of social sci- 
ence. In each one, the Professor is no 
‘longer a demi-god and knowledge is no 
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longer the attribute of the few—the select 
company of the learned, to be received im- 
plicitly with a sense of superior authority. 
The day is approaching when every man 
will be his own priest and his own profes- 
sor. But the professors of the Faction ot 
Unbelief will fight hard ere they are put 
down from their pedestals of academic au 
thority, and compelled to take their place 
in the ranks of learners of a method new 
to them and maybe subversive of many ot 
their cherished traditions. 
* * * * * 

We offer our cordial and 
congratulations to our London econtem 
porary ‘‘Light,’’ and in particular to its 
veteran Editor, Mr. David Gow, on the re 
demption of his Journal from an associa 
tion which for many years restrained much 
of its freedom of action. Never was money 
better applied than in the purchase of the 
new freedom of organization and expres- 
sion which ‘‘Light’’ may now enjoy as a 
fully independent organ. May the present 
Editor live long and preserve the health 
which is indispensable to his faithful and 
scholarly labors. 

‘*Light’’ we are given to understand will 
be placed under the control of a select [Di- 
rectorate whose personnel will warrant thie 
best hopes for its future influence in guid- 
ing and instructing its readers in the 
soundest principles of psychic research. It 
is but another instance of the raising of the 
level in the quality of the output of 
periodicals dealing with psychic affairs 
which has been of late eminently noticeable 
in the copies received here in exchange for 
our Journal from various parts of the 
world. 


sincere 


2K * * * * 


There will be a good opportunity for all 
interested to hear Dr. L. G. Crandon speak 
in New York on the subject of the lat 
results of the Margery mediumship. | 
date is the 31st of March and the ballroo 
of the Biltmore Hotel has been secu 
through the good offices of the Execut 
Secretary of the N. Y. Section of the 
ciety. This hall will accommodate an 
dience of upwards of a thousand pers: 
From our own knowledge of the cours: 
the Margery mediumship during the 
year we can promise that the disclosi'e 
to be made to metropolitan hearers wil! be 
of paramount importance. 
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Responses to the Questionnaire have been 
rompt and numerous. A large proportion 
of them contain suggestions of a varied na- 
ture as to the enlargement of the scope of 
the Society ’s activities and of its usefulness. 
There is certainly no lack of interest dis- 
played among members themselves and it is 
distinetly encouraging to find that the in- 
terest is general and vital. The foe to be 
combated is apathy rather than active 
hostility and constructive criticism is al- 
ways to be welcomed. It is probable that 
the analysis of the replies will indicate a 
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growth of the sense of discrimination and 
that the question of scientific method and 
control will emerge in a clearer form to the 
advantage of our future work. 

* He % * * 

Subscribers desirous of having their back 
numbers of the JouRNAL bound may do so 
by returning the same to the Secretary at 
Hyslop House. Prices will be as follows: 
34 leather back and corner, cloth side, 
42.50; full black cloth or colored cloth, 
$1.75; ineludes name and volume number 
in gold on back. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


ELECTRICAL versus TAcTuAL CONTROL 


To the Editor of ** Psychic Research.’’ 
Sir. 


[ agree with Dr. Crandon when he states 
(in the October issue of Psycuic ReE- 
SEARCH) that the adhesive plaster method 
of control is good if properly applied. But 
1 entirely disagree with his opinion that 
the electrical control, as used by me, is 
‘““complicated.’’ On the contrary, the 
beauty of this method is its simplicity— 
and reliability. 

The wiring of the séance-room may be a 
little involved; but, once this is arranged, 
the installation is there for all time and the 
application of the eontrol to medium and 
sitters is a matter of seconds only. I guar- 
antee I eould immobilize a circle of sitters, 
with medium, in a tenth of the time it 


would take to tape them to their chairs. 
Another great advantage of the electri- 
cal method is the comfort it gives to the 
sitters and mediums. The arms are quite 
free, though controlled, and noses can be 
scratched without a break of circuit: and 
the feet, on the leaden plates, have a lim- 
ited though appreciable lateral movement 
which is quite different to the taped con- 
trol which, I should imagine, must cause 
the medium some degree of stiffness and 
discomfort. And then the electrical con- 
trol incorporates the tactwal control which, 
after all, is the best control of all, assum- 
ing the controllers are competent and hon- 
est. I reiterate that I consider the electri- 
eal control, once installed, to be much 
simpler to apply than any taping or tying. 


HARRY PRICE. 





EXPERIMENTAL SITTINGS WITH 
RUDI SCHNEIDER IN LONDON 


Part III. 


By Harry Price 


HAVE already stated that I purpose- 

ly absented myself from this séanee, 

Mr. A. Egerton taking my place. Lord 
Charles Hope was in charge of the séance, 
Professor and Mrs. Pollard acting as first 
and second controllers respectively. Also, 
there were seven, instead of eight sitters 
on this evening. 

Taking into consideration that we. de- 
liberately altered the conditions of the sit- 
ting, the séance was a fairly good one. 
Olga was as good as her word and pro- 
duced her usual phenomena. As I have 
previously remarked, the manifestations 
can be witnessed under any variation of 
sitters or controller so long as the medium 
is used to the altered conditions and the 
controller is a suitable person who is in 
sympathy with Olga’s idiosynerasies and 
has a pleasant personality. I am never tired 
of reiterating that the relation between 
a medium and his sitters and controllers is 
a psychological one; and it is vital that the 
harmony of the experiments be not dis- 
turbed by factors that are antagonistic to 
the proper mental atmosphere of the 
séance, which is so necessary for good re- 
sults. In the eases of the two psychothe- 
rapists we have seen how their psychic 
influence reacted unfavourably on Olga 
and the phenomena. It does not matter 
how sceptical a person is, or what control 
conditions he demands so long as he does 
not exude antagonism or some influence 
which inhibits the phenomena. I believe 
it is entirely a question of personality. 
Some people who call themselves investi- 
gators think they ean handle a medium 
like a machine, and turn on the pheno- 
mena like turning on a tap. Well, they 
cannot, and the sooner they realise this 
the sooner will they obtain satisfactory 
results with psychies. Whatever view one 
takes as to the origin or eausation of the 


phenomena, the medium still remains a 
piece of very delicate human mechanism 
that requires handling more skilfully than 
any instrument of precision ever invented. 
Anything can be done with a good medium 
if it is done in a proper manner. If an 
investigator thinks he is dealing with a 
mass of serews and levers, instead of a 
hyper-sensitive human personality or ego, 
he will arrive nowhere. Like the pig of 
the Sussex proverb, an entranced medium 
can be coaxed, but not driven. 

As I was not present at this séance I 
cannot personally describe it; so that the 
reader—like myself—must be content with 
the dictaphonie protocol. The thermal con- 
ditions of this séance were disturbed by 
the lighting of the gas stove during one of 
the pauses, so the resultant thermograph 
record is quite worthless. The graph shows 
when the stove was lighted, with a cor- 
responding drop when the room became 
less warm owing to the stove being turned 
out. 

The following is the order of sitters: 
Rudi (9), Prof. A. F. P. Pollard, con- 
trolling (8); Mrs. Pollard, second con- 
troller (7); Mrs. Mitcheson (6), Mr. A. 
Egerton (5), Miss Virginia Baggallay (4) 
Miss Elizabeth Williamson (3), Lord 
Charles Hope controlling installation (2 
Miss Lucie Kaye, white coat and luminous 
armlets, behind mosquito net, taking notes, 
ete. 

Here is the dietaphonie record: 

8.35 P.M. Door sealed. White light out. 
Temperature 55.5° F. Control good. 

8.43. Tranee has commenced. Tremors. 

8.45. R. is in trance. O. says ‘‘ Cott 
zum Gruss.’’ 

9.07. O. asks for ten minutes’ pause 
and says she will begin the phenomena im- 
mediately after it. ‘‘Auf wiedersehen. 

9.08. R. is out of trance. 
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9.21. Temperature of the room 55.25° F. 
Door sealed. White light out. Control 
good. 

926. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

9.28. RK. is in trance. 

9.46. O. says that for the beginning she 
would like the red light in the centre 
turned out. Prof. Pollard breaks contact 
and does this and the control is made 


good again. 

9.57. O. asks for another ten minutes’ 
pause; she says it is becoming a little dif- 
fieult for her, but it will all come right yet. 


10.00. R. is normal again. 
10.13. Door sealed. White light out. 
Temperature of the room is 56.5° F., the 


gas fire having been lit during the interval. 
Control good. 


10.17%. Tranee has commeneed. Tre- 
mors. 
10.20. R. is in tranee. 


10.30. O. says the two Professors are to 
talk to each other. 

10.47. QO. says Prof. Pollard is now to 
turn on the red light and Lord Charles is 
to place the little table exactly under the 
red light. This is all done and the control 
made good again. For the second time O. 
says the Professors are to talk together. 


11.07. The right eurtain moved. 

11.10. Curtain moving again, quite 
strongly. 

11.15. O. says she has collected power 
for a miaterialisation, and would Lord 


Charles please move the table nearer the 
opening of the cabinet curtains, but keep- 
ing it under the red light. Lord Charles 
breaks contact and does this, but O. directs 
him to move it a little further out from the 
curtains. Lord Charles then joins up 
again. Brisk conversation. 

11.22. O. says Lord Charles has not 
moved the table under the red light, and 
he is to try again. 
again. 

11.24. The sitters see the table with 
waste-paper basket on it move bodily 
away from the curtains. ‘‘ Bravo, Olga.”’ 

11.29. The eurtains suddenly fly right 
ou’, and are moving well. 

1.32. Prof. Pollard and Mrs. 
econ are to talk to each other. 

1.33. O. says she would like a little 
more red light. Prof. Pollard turns it on, 
an ©. asks for some one to wipe the 
me lium’s forehead. Mrs. Pollard takes a 


He does, and joins up 


th 


Miteh- 
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handkerchief with her free hand, but O. 
takes it from her, asking if she might do 
it herself. 

11.37. O. says she would like another 
ten minutes’ pause, if it would not make 
the sitters too late. The sitters say they 
will gladly wait and O. says ‘‘ Auf wieder- 
sehen.”’ 

11.38. R. is normal again. 

11.51. Temperature of the room is now 
56.75° F. Door sealed. White light out. 
Control good. 


11.54%. Trance has commenced. Tre- 
mors. 
11.56. R. is in trance. ‘‘Gott zum 


Gruss, Olga.’’ 

12.15. O. says she is very sorry, but the 
power is not sufficiently strong, and she 
will not be able to give us any more to- 
night. ‘‘Auf wiedersehen.’’ 

At 12.15 a.m. Olga also said: If Mr.: 
Price can make it possible to attend on 
Friday, it would be very nice, as I should 
like to do something special. I should 
like Lord Charles to sit inside the cabinet, 
as he appears to prefer that to the outside, 
and Professor Pollard can sit outside. I 
will try to do as much as possible. I could 
have done a little more to-night, but want- 
ed to save up a little power for to-morrow. 
The medium’s health is a little better, but 
he should get out into the air much more. 
A good walk to-morrow would be excellent 
for the sitting. 

12.17 Rudi is 
broken. 


normal again. Cirele 
(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
{The medium’s remark concerning the 
next séance referred to a special sitting 
which was arranged for the following day 
(Dee. 20th). I was unable to be present 
at this. Olga’s anxiety concerning the 
medium’s health (he has been suffering 
from headaches) is curious and I have 
never known a similar reference at any 
Schneider séance. ] 
December 21st, 1929. 
Earlier in this report I recorded that 
Count Perovsky of Brussels, a writer for 
the London 8.P.R., in a letter to their 
Journal” sneered at our electrical control, 
called it ‘‘pseudo-scientifie paraphernalia’’ 
and a ‘‘delusion’’ and drew attention to 
the fact that the sitters’ mouths were not 


3 Nov. 1929, Vol. XXV., p. 163. 
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eontrolled! He also stated that, in his 
opinion, only the medium should be con- 
trolled as the sitters are presumed to be 
honest (or they ought not to be admitted) 
ete., etc. He said nothing about the ac- 
cidental kicking of an object (such as the 
paper basket) the movement of which 
might be mistaken for a phenomenon. But 
the S.P.R. attack is part of the game, of 
course, and I decided to waste no time in 
answering a man who has never seen our 
séance room; who has never seen the elec- 
trical control and its application to the 
medium and sitters; and who has never 
seen Rudi himself! The S.P.R.’s protégé, 
from his armchair in Brussels may ecriti- 
cise what is taking place in a Kensington 
séance room, but I defy him to point out a 
single weak spot in the control or improve 
conditions so that the sceptic who (right- 
ly) refuses to accept our word that all the 
sitters are trustworthy, may be convinced. 

Though I decided not to reply to Count 
Perovsky, Dr. F. C. 8S. Schiller kindly did 
so and his answer to the S.P.R. attack ap- 
peared in their Journal the following 
month.” Dr. Schiller remarks that a ‘‘ very 
important question of method in psychical 
research’’ has been raised. He thinks it 
extraordinary that anyone should suggest 
that only the medium should be controlled 
and that the ‘‘sitters should be carefully 
selected, and then trusted’’—which is 
Count Perovsky’s idea of investigating a 
medium. Dr. Schiller then states his case 
for ‘‘dissenting from this curious eanon of 
investigation.”’ As this question of elee- 
trical control is so important I will quote 
Dr. Schiller’s remarks in extenso: 

‘*(1) The Count does not tell us who 
is to select the sitters. What guarantees 
can be suggested that will ensure a right 
selection? Surely the quis custodiet cus- 
todes question arises already at this stage. 

‘*(2) It is not only necessary to secure 
trustworthy sitters, but also to give the 
world reason to believe that they are trust- 
worthy. And even if those who know them 
are able to accept them as trustworthy at 
the time, how about future generations that 
are expected to accept their testimony ? 

‘*(3) It seems illogical to trust to the 
good faith of sitters, while guarding one- 
self against deception by mediums. If 
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mediums may properly be suspected of 
fraud, why not sitters of confederacy ? 

‘*(4) Actually there is ground enough 
for suspecting sitters. In the first plac 
the habitual sitter with any medium rep 
resents a product of selection. He is on 
who has persevered, either because he is 
specially attracted by the type of medium 
ship, or because he is incapable of detect 
ing any fraud in it. In either case he is 
open to suspicion. Secondly, it is among 
persons like him that confederates in fraud 
are most likely to be sought. Thirdly, the 
habitual sitter is most likely to relax his 
vigilance and to abate the precautions 
against fraud. 

‘*(5) Uneontrolled sitters may not only 
shake the confidence of the public in the 
reports of sittings, but also detract from 
the impressiveness of the sittings for the 
sitters themselves. For a sitter who is 
conscious of his own complete rectitude 
cannot possibly be equally confident about 
all the other sitters. He must always ask 
himself whether confederacy is not the ex- 
planation of what happezs, And uncon- 
trolled sitters can do mischief also in other 
ways. 

‘*(6) The fact that no precautions can 
stop up every source of error and decep- 
tion absolutely seems a very poor reason 
for not taking as many precautions as are 
practicable. I express no opinion on the 
adequacy of Mr. Price’s electrical contro!, 
as I have not yet tried it; but on the face 
of it it is an added safeguard, and I en- 
tirely fail to follow the argument that it 
should be dispensed with because psychical 
research is so difficult and complicated al- 
ready. Of course psychical research is 
difficult and complicated, else it would not 
remain in the inchoate condition it is in: 
but it will make no progress unless all | 
difficulties and complications are squar 
met. An adequate control of the sitters 
strikes me as one of the most obvious and 
valuable improvements to introduce into 
the technique of sittings, and I cannot see 
why what is sauce for the goose should not 
be sauce also for the gander.’’ 

Yours, ete., 
F. C. 8. SCHILLE! 

When Dr. Schiller wrote the above le‘ (er 
he had not had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the working of our electrical «0n- 
trol installation and its application to the 
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sitters and medium. But at our fifth 
séance on November 28th, 1929, Dr. Schil- 
ler was present and witnessed the extraor- 
dinary movements of the curtains which I 
have already recorded. He expressed him- 
self satisfied with the eleetrical control and 
fully endorsed our method of immobilising 
both medium and sitters. 
* * * Bd * 

| have just (December 21st) received the 
formal—and_ unsolicited—report of the 
séanee which Capt. F. McDermott (Indian 
Army, retd.) the well-known writer and 
traveller attended on November 18th, 1929. 
| have already cited his article to the Even- 
ing News but this was written in a some- 
what popular vein, whereas the present ac- 
count represents the considered judgment 
of a very shrewd and impartial observer 
whom—although a member of the Labora- 
tory—I met for the first time at the séance 
he deseribes. 


REPORT OF SEANCE HELD AT THE NATIONAL 
LABORATORY OF PsycHIcAL RESEARCH 
ON 18TH NOVEMBER, 1929, WITH 
Rupit SCHNEIDER. 

‘“‘T, the undersigned, was present at the 
above séance throughout the whole of its 
course. ; 

‘‘ConTROL OF Sirrers. All sitters were 
controlled by a system of electrical devices, 
which will no doubt be fully described 
elsewhere, and into the details of which I 
do not, therefore, propose to enter. Sepa- 
rate circuits were used for hands and feet 
respectively ; and it appeared that the only 
way in which the control might be evaded 
was by means of short-cireuiting. During 
the afternoon of the 18th. November I 
made various experiments to find ways by 
Which this might be done. I found that 
the hand ecireuit could not be evaded ex- 
cept by collusion with the sitter on the 
left and right. The foot cireuit might 
conceivably be short-circuited by means of 
something such as a metal rod. Dunng 
the aetual sitting, however, I found it suf- 
liently diffieult in the dark to keep eon- 
tat at all with the metal plates nailed to 
th floor; and to manipulate a rod in such 
a way that it completed the circuit while 
le:ving the feet free, and later to get rid 
| the rod before the light was put up 

le all the time one’s hands are being 
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held, is a feat which I should lke to see 
performed before stating that it is pos- 
sible. The sitter next but one to the me- 
dium did not have his right hand elec- 
trically controlled, and this will be re- 
ferred to again later. 

‘*CONTROL OF THE Mepium. This was 
threefold. His hands and feet completed 
separate electric circuits in the same way 
as with the sitters. Mr. Harry Price, the 
Director of the Laboratory, held his wrists 
and made contact with both his feet. There 
was also what was virtually an additional 
control by the sitter on Mr. Price’s left. 
This will be found fully deseribed under 
the heading ‘‘ Report of the Séance.’’ 

‘*REPORT OF THE SEANCE. Immediately 
before the séance I inspected the room and 
the ‘‘cabinet’’ in which the phenomena 
took place, and could find nothing of a 
suspicious nature. The cabinet consisted 
merely of a corner of the room which had 
been sereened off by curtains, made visible 
in the dark by strips of luminous tape and 
a luminous fan. Various objects with 
which it was hoped to obtain phenomena 
had been placed, some inside, and some 
outside, the cabinet. Some of these ob- 
jects had been coated with luminous paint. 

‘‘The sitting started at 8.42 p.m. after 
Miss Kaye, the Secretary of the Laboratory, 
had locked and sealed the door. Miss Kaye 
then busied herself with recording on the 
dictaphone, manipulating the gramaphone 
and translating the German spoken by the 
medium. 

““The light was put out and shortly 
afterwards the medium was stated to have 
gone into trance to sounds similar to the 
rapid pumping up of a bicycle tyre. 

‘‘For some hours nothing occurred, ex- 
cept that the medium’s ‘‘spirit control’’— 
Olga—spoke through his lips in a quick 
sibilant whisper. The language used by 
her was German. 

‘‘During this time there were three 
periods of ten minutes each during which 
the door was unlocked and unsealed, the 
light was put up, and sitter and medium— 
the latter having come out of trance— 
walked about unrestricted. I particularly 
noticed, however, that at no time were 
there less than two sitters left in the séance 
room. As a matter of fact, I myself did 
not leave the room except for a period of 
about one minute during the third inter- 
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val, and my wife remained in the room 
throughout that period. 

‘* After this third interval, ‘‘Olga’’ re- 
quested the gentleman on Mr. Price’s left 
to go to the end of the circle further away 
from the medium, as he was stated to have 
power which it was desired to utilise from 
that position. I was asked to take his 
place. When this re-shuffling was com- 
plete the foot control was found to be out 
of order and ‘‘Olga’’ refused to proceed 
until it was put right. 

‘‘The medium came out of trance, the 
light was put up, and the medium him- 
self discovered that a wire had become dis- 
connected. With the foot control once 
again working properly the sitting recom- 
menced. 

**T was now seated on Mr. Price’s left 
with my left hand electrically controlled 
and my right hand drawn through Mr. 
Price’s left arm. Almost immediately the 
medium seized my right hand, drew it be- 
tween his knees and clutched it between 
them. His hands (his wrists were still being 
held by Mr. Price) then seized my right 
forearm convulsively and his head fell for- 
ward on the upper part of my right arm. 
I was thus in contact, at one and the same 
time with both the medium’s legs and hands 
and also Mr. Price’s wrists and knees, and 
it is to be particularly noted that I re- 
mained in this position throughout the 
periods when phenomena were taking place. 

‘*PHENOMENA OBSERVED. I personally 
observed the following phenomena, as near- 
ly as I ean remember in the order of their 
occurrence, but not necessarily so: 

‘‘The curtains bellowed out to such an 
extent that they covered my head, though 
I was sitting four or five feet from them. 
On one occasion, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion which I put to ‘‘Olga,’’ a curtain 
flicked me sharply on the cheek. Their 
movements were clearly obvious by means 
of the luminous tapes. One of these tapes 
—that nearest the medium—was pulled off 
and thrown to the floor. A handbell was 
flung in the air. 

‘‘Miss Kaye was requested to hold a 
luminous waste-paper basket over the 
heads of the sitters. This she did, and it 
appeared to be snatched from her in the 
direction of the cabinet, floated through 
the air for a second or so, and then fell 


heavily to the floor at the feet of the sit- 
ters. 

‘*A small zither was thrown from a table 
outside the cabinet to the floor and ‘‘ Olga’’ 
requested that it should be replaced. Lord 
Charles Hope, one of the sitters, broke the 
control in order to do this, but stated that 
he could not find the zither in the dark. 
‘*Olga’’ thereupon described its position, a 
statement acknowledged by Lord Charles 
Hope to be perfectly correct. 

‘*T noticed that while phenomena were 
taking place the muscles of the medium’s 
legs trembled as if with ague. He was 
also extremely hot and was perspiring, a 
condition quite opposite to that I have ob- 
served with other mediums, when it ap- 
peared that the blood had been drawn 
from the extremities, leaving them quite 
eold. 

‘‘During the whole of the sitting all 
those present were exhorted to talk or sing 
loudly. 

‘At the request of ‘‘Olga’’ the sitting 
ended shortly after midnight. 

‘*ConcLusion. I am _ perfectly con- 
vinced that the medium could not have 
been directly responsible for the pheno- 
mena, which I am of opinion were due to 
some supernormal agency. 

(Signed) F. MeDERMOTT. 
Cap. I. A. (retd.)’’ 

The only comment which I have to make 
concerning Capt. MeDermott’s report is to 
mention that I have discussed in my previ- 
ous report” the question of short-cireuiting 
the control. 

Capt. MeDermott tried also during the 
afternoon of the séance and found, as I 
have previously recorded, that three dis- 
honest sitters would be required for a per- 
son to fraudulently manipulate his hands, 
and of course the indicator lights would at 
once show the hiatus caused by the change 
over. And one would have to have his 
hands free in order to short-cireuit his fect 
eontrol—and again the indicator lights 
would reveal the fraud. The broken wire 
mentioned by the Captain was caused hy 
the Rev. D. B. Kittermaster in leaving }is 
seat in the semi-darkness. It was found 
during the next pause. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond, the well-known 
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novelist and investigator, in an article” 
published recently gives us his impressions 
of the séanece which he had with Rudi on 
December 9th, 1929. He says: 

‘*There is, so far as I know, scarcely any 
trick of the fraudulent type of medium 
with which I am not familiar, from the 
use of ‘‘collapsible scissors’? for holding 
and moving objects at a distance, to collu- 
sion with a confederate introduced for the 
purpose into the séance room. 

‘*Sitting with Rudi Schneider, I have 
seen the following phenomena within a 
foot of my nose in red light: 

‘*T have seen a basket lifted in the air 
and dropped after a little interval. I have 
seen a bell rung by invisible hands. The 
men of science who sat with me vouched 
for the fact that a curtain, weighing 9Ib. 
l40z., was flung with great force as by a 
wind over their heads; and I have seen, 
with six other watchers of either sex, a 
table flung through the curtains. .. . 

‘*He was lying in trance, his head in the 
lap of Mr. Harry Price, director of the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research. 
The only ‘‘free’’ person in the room, free 
for the manipulation of the dictaphone 
and recording generally, was curtained off 
by a curtain hung with bells to betray any 
attempt at communication with the séance 
proper. Also, I literally held my nose over 
a basket when it was lifting; but there was 
no connection that I could see... . 

‘*T know of some hundreds of mediums 
who habitually use fraud in all the great 
cities of the world, preying upon gullible 
clients. But I also know of others who do 
not do these things. 

‘‘There is an immense amount of fraud, 
both conscious and unconscious, in the pro- 
duction of psychic phenomena. There are 
charlatans of both sexes who for many 
vears have habitually sucked their clients 
dry of money—and of something more 
viluable than money—of faith. 

‘These men and women will in the near 
fiture find that the gaol gates gape for 
such as they—and the people who will send 
them there will be the colleges of psychic 
sc cnee now springing up in London and 
el-ewhere, who have already their ‘black 
lists.’ 

‘For there is to-day a science of psychic 


What I Think of ‘Margery’ and Rudi Schneider’s 
rs,’ Sunday News, London, Dec. 15, 192 


phenomena, which engages the attention of 
increasing numbers of scientists, both psy- 
chologists and physicists, of the first rank 
throughout the world. 

‘Tt is these men who will eliminate the 
fraudulent medium and set this science by 
the side of others upon a firm basis of 
evidence. For there can be no other scien- 
tifie basis. 

‘*One is led to the conclusion, purely on 
the evidence, that, although there still ex- 
ists a formidable amount of fraud among 
those who profess to prcduce phenomena, 
there are also those who do produce such 
phenomena genuinely. 

‘Within the next year it will be found 
that at least half a dozen scientists of high 
rank, known to the writer, will give public 
adherence to this last statement.”’ 


TWELFTH (SPECIAL EXPERIMENTAL) » 
SEANCE, FripAY, DECEMBER 20TH, 1929. 


Considerable progress towards perfect 
séance conditions and a good light was 
made at this twelfth sitting which the 
reader (if he will refer to the notes accom- 
panying the protocol of the sixth séance on 
December 2nd.) will see was suggested by 
Olga because she wanted the same circle 
to meet again ‘‘for materialisation.’’ I was 
not able to be present myself and Professor 
and Mrs. Pollard again controlled the 
medium during the first portion, then Mr. 
David and Mrs. Pollard. 

Several variations in the usual séance 
technique were made at this experiment. 
In the first place, Olga asked Lord Charles 
Hope and Professor Pollard to sit either 
inside the cabinet or on the small table in 
front of cabinet opening. Lord Charles 
Hope sat on small table during first por- 
tion, afterwards accompanying Prof. Pol- 
lard into the cabinet. Secondly, Miss Kaye 
was asked to join the circle in order to make 
up the requisite number of sitters as Lord 
Charles Hope was sitting on table in centre 
of cirele, in front of curtains. Conse- 
quently, the official protocol was spoken 
into the dictaphone at end of each pause, 
the sitters agreeing among themselves what 
should be recorded. 

It will be noticed that the curtains 
swung out, the table ‘‘hopped’’ some 
inches, the table was drawn towards the 
cabinet and the waste-paper basket rocked, 
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all these phenomena taking place while 
Lord Charles Hope and Professor Pollard 
were in the cabinet, and the medium rigid- 
ly controlled by two persons and the elec- 
trical contact system. I am unable to give 
my own impressions as I was not there 
but I have discussed the séance with some 
of the sitters who all declare that the mani- 
festations, under the merciless conditions 
of control, were most striking and con- 
vineing. Lord Charles Hope was in charge 
of the sitting. The temperature in the 
cabinet appeared to drop very slightly, 
once. 

The following is the arrangement of sit- 
ters, and the dictaphonie protocol of the 
séanee : 

Rudi (9), Prof. A. F. P. Pollard, first 
controller (8); Mrs. Pollard, second ¢on- 
troller (7); Miss Lucie Kaye in white 
laboratory jacket and luminous armlets 
(6); Mr. André David (5), Mrs. Carr (4), 
Mrs. Hankey (3), Miss Virginia Baggallay 
(2), Mr. J. W. Miller, controlling elee- 
trical installation (1). Lord Charles Hope 
sitting on ‘‘ coffee table’” in centre of circle 
in front of curtain openings. Here are the 
notes : 

8.45 to 9.25 P.M. White lights out. Door 
sealed. Control good. Red light on. Rudi 
went into trance comparatively quickly ; 
Olga said ‘‘Gott zum Gruss’’ and we bade 
her ‘‘good evening,’’ she asked us to talk, 
which we did till 9.20, when she asked for 
ten minutes’ pause. Rudi came out of 
trance and we broke up. Olga asked us 
for the second part of the sitting to sit as 
follows: Rudi, Mr. David, Mrs. Pollard, 
Miss Kaye, Mrs. Carr, Mrs. Hankey, Miss 
Baggallay and Mr. Miller. Lord Charles 
and Prof. Pollard to sit inside the cabinet 
if they like. [They do.] (These notes 
were made during the first pause.) 

9.40. White light out and door sealed. 
The sitters are now arranged as QO. sug- 
gested. Rudi again goes into trance quick- 
ly and easily. After ten minutes’ talking 
the right-hand curtain began moving. A 
few minutes later it moved again, quite 
violently. Waste-paper basket rocking, 
gradually getting a greater swing on it, 
then stopped and the entire table seemed 
to ‘‘hop’’ to the left (from the sitters’ 
point of view) some 5 or 6 inches, without 
any sound. On the table at the time were 
the small hand-bell with the basket over it 


and the toy zither on the basket, and a 
child’s rattle lying by it. The table then 
kept up a slight movement, finally being 
drawn towards the cabinet; the rattle then 
fell off the table; the table fell over into 
the eabinet, falling against Professor Pol- 
lard’s leg, but the waste-paper basket and 
the bell fell towards the sitters in the cir- 
cle and lay within a couple of inches of 
their feet. The waste-paper basket moved 
slightly after that, but the only violent 
movements oceurred with the curtains 
which shook four or five times. QO. asked 
if all the sitters had been able to see every- 
thing and they all said ‘‘yes, thank you 
very much.’’ QO. asked the sitters inside 
the cabinet to say if they had seen any- 
thing or experienced anything and they 
said ‘‘no,’’ but the only feeling they had 
had was that whatever power there was in 
operation was outside the cabinet and not 
inside. O. then asked for another ten 
minute pause, to give herself and the medi- 
um a rest. Circle broke up at 11.15. (These 
notes were made during the second pause. 


11.15. We sat again for half an hour 
exactly without getting any further pheno- 
mena. Q. had asked us to place the waste- 
paper basket on the floor under the red 
light with a handkerchief on it. We did 
this, but placing a luminous plaque under 
the handkerchief, in an effort to get the 
shadow of the pseudopod outlined. She 
asked us to remove the luminous plaque, 
as the light was too strong for her, after 
ten minutes. We broke up at 11.45 as 0. 
said the power was too weak to do any 
more. (These notes were made at the end 
of the sitting. ) 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
December 22nd, 1929. 

This day has been published Mr. Will 
Goldston’s account of his séanee with Rudi 
Schneider which he had on Monday las', 
the 16th instant. I make no apology for 
reprinting it as it is vital to this investiva- 
tion that independent observers should re- 
cord their impressions. Very few magicias 
of my acquaintance are capable of writing 
an authoritative report, in proper sequene, 
of a séance and their observations would 
be of no more value than those of 
an ordinary sitter. But I reiterate t)iat 
Mr. Goldston is the greatest British }p"0- 
fessional magician; has been a maker of 
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illusions for thirty years; and has a 
flourishing magical business. He has also 
written a library of works on magic. I had 
no idea he was going to publish an account 
of his experiences with Rudi and his re- 
port came as a surprise. This is what Mr. 
Goldston says: 

‘*Because I am an illusionist and a con- 
jurer I made a special point of being the 
first sitter to arrive for the séance to which 
Mr. Harry Price, director of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, in Ken- 
sington, invited me. 

‘‘That gave me time to have a good look 
at the séance room. When I say a ‘good 
look’ I mean a conjurer’s inspection, which 
is severe and detailed. 

‘‘No objection was made against my ex- 
amining the room and its fittings, so | 
tapped the walls, looked carefully at the 
floor for trap-doors, and felt every inch of 
the two curtains which hang in the corner 
of the room, forming a cabinet, which the 
spiritualists say is necessary for the pro- 
duction of the ‘psychic forces.’ 

‘‘But more than that, I tested the elec- 
trical control, which is designed to prevent 
the medium or any one of the sitters from 
moving undetected. It is an ingenious sys- 
tem involving the use of six red electric 
lamps on the wall. If during a séance the 
hands or feet of the medium or of anyone 
in the cirele are moved then one or more 
of the lamps go out. I could find no fault 
in this system of control or in the way it 
works. 

‘I examined, also, the cabinet before 
which a red light suspended from an ordi- 
nary flex burned, as well as the stool and 
the waste-paper basket, which was placed 
in front of the cabinet. The four ribbons 
attached to the curtains were just ordinary 
luminous ribbons. 

“All this I was able to do before the 
other sitters had assembled. 

Rudi Schneider, to whom I was intro- 
duced, is a pleasant young man of great 
simplicity, who speaks only his native lan- 
guage, German. He wore no coat or waist- 
coat. Among the seven sitters who arrived 
later were a lady of title and three univer- 
sity students. These young men were al- 
Night With the Ghosts: Famous Illusionist’s Im- 


n§ of a Séance with Rudi Schneider.”’ By Will Gold- 
unday Graphic, London, Dec. 22, 1929. 
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lowed to search Rudi, and they did their 
job thoroughly. 

‘““We took our place in the circle, our 
gloved hands and our feet forming contact 
with the electrical device. Mr. Price held 
the medium and we joined hands with each 
other and, two of us, with Mr. Price. The 
medium was away from the cabinet. 

‘“When the ordinary electric light was 
turned out there was sufficient light from 
the six red lamps to see everyone quite 


distinctly. I kept my eyes wide open and 
my senses alert. 
‘‘In a trance, the medium made a 


strange, continuous noise like a saw or a 
horse. He panted all the time. 

‘“‘An hour went by and nothing hap- 
pened. Gramophone records were played 
oecasionally—jazz tunes and general mu- 
sic. Then Olga, as it was claimed, came 
through. It was the medium’s voice we 
heard, but she was supposed to be using his 
voeal organs. She spoke in German, bid- 
ding us ‘Good evening.’ I understand Ger- 
man and followed everything she said. 

‘*It was suggested that an interval of ten 
minutes should take place to allow the con- 
trol to gather force, and we adjourned to 
the next room for a smoke, Rudi having 
come out of his trance. 

‘*T was the last to leave that séance room 
—wishing to have another good look round, 
and I was the first to return to it. Rudi 
was the third person to walk from the 
room. He seemed tired. 

‘‘After another sitting of fifty minutes, 
during which Olga spoke again, we had 
another interval, after which things began 
to happen. We saw the stool, on which 
stood the basket illuminated by phosphor- 
ous paint, move towards us. It moved in a 
peculiar way and then suddenly toppled 
over. 

‘‘Then the curtains of the cabinet flew 
apart and the ribbons on the curtains 
straightened out like flags blowing in the 
wind. 

‘*We felt a fearful icy draught blowing. 
It was uneanny. I watched keenly for 
signs of trickery, but saw none. 

‘‘In the midst of all this the flex to 
which the electric lamp in the cabinet was 
fastened projected from the cabinet as stiff 
as a bar of iron. The lamp turned right 
round, and then the whole thing went back 
to its place. 
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‘‘Immediately following these manifes- 
tations we heard a number of raps. Olga 
asked for a number and one of the stu- 
dents suggested nine. That number of raps 
was then given. 

‘*Several heavy thuds_ followed, as 
though a giant were striking a block of 
marble with a mallet. The extraordinary 
thing was that the thuds did not seem to 
come from the walls, the ceiling or the 
floor, but from the table. They were pow- 
erful thuds and yet they did not cause vi- 
bration in the room, as such thuds caused 
by normal means would create. 

‘‘There was another interval after this. 

‘“This was approaching midnight after 
we had been sitting for a long time. 

‘*‘When we reassembled Olga said she 
would show us even more wonderful things, 
but nothing happened and she said we had 
better finish the séance. Anxious to dis- 
cover whether Rudi Schneider understood 
the principles of conjuring I showed some 
palming and sleight of hand tricks ou the 
stairs, but he never looked in the right 
place and seemed to understand nothing of 
the magical principle of ‘mis-direction. ’ 

‘‘T am convineed that what I saw at the 
séance was not trickery. No group of my 
fellow magicians could have produced those 
effects under such conditions.”’ 


THIRTEENTH (DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, 
Monpay, Decemper 23rd, 1929. 


This séance can be summed up in two 
words; it was absolutely brilliant. It was, 
in some respects, the best sitting Rudi has 
ever given in London. We had much more 
light than usual and the manifestations we 
witnessed were simply magnificent. 

If the reader will turn to the account of 
the ‘‘conversational séance’’ which we had 
on December 17th he will see that Olga 
asked us to hold a ‘‘smaller and more in- 
timate cirele’’ when she said that she would 
give us some good phenomena. She sug- 
gested that this smaller group should meet 
‘‘after Christmas.’’ But the usual Mon- 
day séance on December 23rd was so near 
Christmas that we found ourselves with 
quite a small cirele which we hoped would 
meet with Olga’s approval for the special 
manifestations. Prof. and Mrs. Pollard 
could not attend this séance so Miss Bag- 
gallay and I had to control. I searched 


Rudi previous to the experiments. Miss 
Kaye was in her usual positicn (on other 
side of mosquito net) during the first por- 
tion of sitting but Olga asked her to join 
the circle during the second portion. This 
she did (at 10.25) untying the tapes of 
aperture leading to the group and cabinet, 
standing behind and placing her hands on 
Mrs. Baggallay’s shoulders. The entire 
group met at the end of the evening and 
prepared the official protocol. So after 10.25 
(the time when Miss Kaye left the dicta- 
phone) the report is that which was drawn 
up by the sitters at the end of the experi- 
ments. 

I will try to deseribe my impressions of 
this séance but words almost fail me and 
it is impossible to do justice to what we all 
saw at this very ‘‘lucky thirteenth’’ sit- 
ting. 

Most of the best phenomena were pre- 
sented in the full light of the red lamp 
hanging in front of curtain opening, 
through which we all saw the very white 
delicate hand (like a woman’s) steal and 
try to pick up the rose which Lord Charles 
Hope was holding under the lamp. The 
hand emerged from the cabinet, (like a 
timid mouse coming out of its hole) for a 
distanee of about eight inches but did not 
get within two or three inches of Lord 
Charles’ hand. Actually, Lord Charles’ 
hand was between the medium and pseudo- 
pod. One thinks of these things afterwards 
but it is a pity that he did not move his 
hand a little in order to meet the pseudo- 
pod or ‘‘terminal.’’ But he did make con- 
tact later. The hand was extraordinarily 
white—muceh whiter than the handkerchief 
over which the terminal appeared and vcry 
much whiter than Lord Charles’ hand, and 
the pale yellow artificial rose which lay in 
his palm. All the sitters commented upon 
this curious whiteness. All this was plainly 
visible under the naked red bulb. Lord 
Charles (who of course had the best view 
as his eyes were but a few inches from the 
‘*hand’’) thinks that the movement of the 
white terminal stopped at about three 
inches from his hand; I thought it came 
‘rather nearer, but I saw it from a different 
angle. Like the rest of the sitters, I saw 
only four fingers, long and tapering, and 
could see no thumb. I have simulated the 
experiment with my own hand and I find 
that the ‘‘hand’’ was visible to me for 
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about ten seconds during emergence and 
withdrawal. The other sitters may have 
seen it for a shorter or greater period; this 
would depend upon where they sat and if 
the emergence of the hand were hidden by 
any part of the folds of the curtains 
through which the pseudopod pushed it- 
self. 

Another striking manifestation was wit- 
nessed even while Lord Charles Hope was 
moving the table away from the curtains; 
the latter did not stop swinging and billow- 
ing. This fact suggests all sorts of possi- 
bilities if we had the boy long enough to 
carry out the necessary experiments. 

Another curious phenomenon was that 
the curtains, at one period of their move- 
ments, were formed into steps and ap- 
peared quite stiff, just as if they had been 
laid over a flight of stairs. I afterwards 
tried to simulate this movement with my 
hands and found it quite impossible to ob- 
tain even a similar effect. It was very curi- 
ous. We saw something similar at the sé- 
ance Mr. Goldston attended except that the 
curtains appeared to be pushed out by a 
number of spikes (Crawford’s ‘‘psychie 
rods’’?). For the first time at any séance 
Olga asked us not to disturb the curtains 
and we suggested that we should not turn 


on the white light during the pause. This 
arrangement was earried out, the bright 


orange light (instead of the white) being 
switched on. The sitters and medium left 
the room in a body, (Rudi first) loeked the 
door, and returned together. This ‘‘con- 
servation of power’’ during a pause ap- 
peared to have the desired—and promised 
—result. 

The piéce de résistance of this most re- 
markable séance was the appearance of the 
feminine arm and hand, complete from el- 


bow, which slowly emerged from between 
the eurtains, with the basket between its 
fingers. The basket, in mid air, had al- 


ready been swept into the cabinet and to 
our astonishment the basket emerged from 
between the curtains which parted and re- 
vealed to most of the onlookers a perfectly 
formed woman’s arm, with hand and fin- 
gers similar to those which had _ nearly 
touched Lord Charles’ hand just previ- 
Ousiv, except that the hand appeared to 
possess all its fingers. It is curious how 
one’s thoughts turn to comparisons in such 
circumstances. I immediately likened the 


arm—and especially its upward movements 
—to a swan’s neck and head, in a pose simi- 
lar to that which the skiographist makes 
when he throws the picture of a swan on 
his screen. The arm was faintly reminis- 
cent of the swan-neck pseudopod which I 
witnessed at a séance with Willy Schneider 
and which I sketched at the time. This 
sketch was reproduced in this JouRNAL” at 
the time, when I remarked that the termi- 
nal ‘‘swayed with a peculiar motion like a 
pendulum.’’ But the arm‘ we witnessed 
through Rudi last night (I am writing this 
on Dee. 24th) was perfectly formed, and 
the movement of slowly lifting the basket 
was a perfectly natural one. When the bas- 
ket began to emerge from the curtains Lord 
Charles—so he informed us—was startled 
for a moment because he did not recognize 
the basket, owing to the unfamiliar posi- 
tion in which it was presented to the sit- 
ters. The reason why some of the sitters 
did not see the arm perfectly was because 
the ‘‘arm’’ and basket, in emerging from 
the curtains, pushed the Jeft hand curtain 
out; those on the right of the cirele natur- 
ally obtained the best view, the left-hand 
eurtain partly obstructing the view of those 
on the left of the group. Actually, I be- 
lieve it was only Lord Charles, (who was 
stooping, with his hand on the coffee table) 
who did not get a complete view of the 
‘farm,’’ owing to his position. The sitter 
(Mrs. Garrett) next to Lord Charles ob- 
tained a perfect view of the arm. All the 
other sitters agreed that it was a perfectly- 
formed arm, like a woman’s; white, with 
fingers; and bare from the elbow. It was a 
brilliant spectacle. There was some diseus- 
sion as to whether the basket was thrown at 
Miss Baggallay (it hit her in the faee) or 
whether it merely ‘‘dropped off’’ (as one 
observer put it) the terminal. From my 
perfect view of the arm, as I saw it from 
my position at the right of the circle, I 
favor the opinion that the ‘‘arm’’ tossed 
it towards Miss Baggallay. It then with- 
drew into the cabinet. 





Another new manifestation which I have 
often experienced at the Willy séances, but 
less frequently at Rudi’s (in Austria) and 
never previously in London, was the 
‘*touchings.’’ I had my trouser leg tugged 
twice, the small of my back thumped once, 
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and ‘‘something’’ brushed past me—almost 
pushed past me—between my chair and the 
bookease (not shown on plan reproduced ) 
against the side of which Rudi sometimes 
leans when coming out of trance. Miss Bag- 
gallay’s leg was also touched or something 
brushed past it. The first time I felt the 
entity brush past me I said nothing in 
order to see whether Olga had done it for 
my especial benefit, and whether she would 
mention the fact. She did, and I then ac- 
knowledged that I had felt the ‘‘some- 
thing’’ brushing past. She then repeated 
the manifestation. This was at the period 
of the séance when a new control, Anton, 
was alleged to be present. I had never 
heard of Anton before. 

For the first time at any London séance 
one of the sitters made contact with a 
‘“‘limb,’’ ‘‘terminal,’’ or ‘‘pseudopod’’— 
eall it what we will. Lord Charles Hope 
was the lucky individual and—as the pro- 
tocol shows—the ‘‘hand’’ touched his while 
it lay on the table under the subdued light 
of the lamp. The ‘‘hand’’ was faintly visi- 
ble, and Lord Charles stated that it patted 
his hand, and he distinctly felt the fingers. 

The breezes were very cold at this séance 
but, unfortunately, when the _ cabinet 
thermograph was set, the stylus was not 
placed in close enough contact with the 
chart; consequently, the temperature was 
not recorded. This was very unfortunate 
as I believe the graph would have shown a 
distinct drop. 

In case the reader does not appreciate the 
severity of the control under which we wit- 
nessed the above extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, I must ask him to remember that 
during the whole of the period of the 
trance Rudi and I were connected with 
four electric light indicators which never 
wavered; his wrists were held in a vice- 
like grip by me, and his legs were pressed 
close between mine; Miss Baggallay’s right 
hand was on our four locked hands and 
during every major phenomenon she in- 
formed the circle that she was verifying the 
position of all our limbs. The phenomena 
were witnessed in a much better light than 
usual and the trance seemed deeper. Rudi 
was moaning and panting alternatively 
when Olga was not speaking to us and half 
the time Rudi’s head was on my chest. All 
the other sitters were, as usual, electrically 
controlled. It was a brilliant evening and 


the phenomena were as varied and interest 

ing as they were brilliant. If Rudi’s repu- 
tation rested on nothing more than this 
one séance, his mediumship was proved up 
to the hilt. Never, in the recorded history 
of any psychic, have phenomena been. wit- 
nessed under such a merciless control of 
medium and before sitters of such repute. 

It will be seen from the protocol that | 
put in a good word for Dr. William Brown, 
telling Olga that she must get used to what- 
ever psychic emanation the Doctor was re- 
sponsible for and that it was important that 
he should return to the cirele. She 
squeezed my hand in affectionate affirma- 
tion of my wishes. Thus ended the last 
séance of 1929. 

The following is the order of sitters at 
the thirteenth séance: Rudi (9), Price, con- 
trolling (8); Miss Virginia Baggallay, as- 
sistant controller (7); Mrs. H. L. Baggal- 
lay (6), Mrs. Garrett (5), Lord Charles 
Hope. Miss Lucie Kaye, in white labora- 
tory jacket with luminous armlets behind 
mosquito net at dictaphone. After 10.25 
Miss Kaye stood behind eirele, with hands 
on Mrs. Baggallay’s shoulders. 

Here is the official protocol partly dicta- 
phonic, the remainder drawn up at end of 
séance by all the sitters: 

8.37 P.M. Temperature is 
Door sealed. 


51.75° F. 


8.40. White light out. Control good. 
8.42. Trance has commenced. Clonie 


movements. 
8.43. R. is in 
Gruss’’ says Olga. 
8.47. R.’s head has fallen on Mr. P.’s 
chest. ‘‘Sprechen.’’ ©. says she is very 
satisfied with everything. She is ‘‘drawing 
power.’’ 
8.55. 


trance. **Gott zum 


Lord Charles Hope says he saw 
the fan pinned to the curtains moving. On 
being questioned O. says ‘‘yes,’’ she did 
move it. She says the sitters must hold 
tight, and talk, talk. She says the talking 
is none too good to-night. The red light in 
the centre of the cirele is at 60 watts, as 
full on as it will go. 

8.59. O. says she has now gathered 
enough power and wishes for ten minutes’ 
pause. Mr. P. asks her if she has brought 
him a Christmas present to which she 
answers, ‘‘yes,”’ it is still on its way, she 
will deliver it herself. She says that dur- 


ing the pause, the red light is to hang 4 
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little further away from the curtains; the 
luminous ribbons are to be hung much 
nearer the centre of the opening; the waste- 
paper basket is to be placed under the table, 
but not over the smoked plate and the lumi- 
nous plaque is to be kept on the table with 
a handkerchief over it. 


9.02. R. is normal again. Cirele broken. 
9.18. Temperature of the room is now 
52.25° F. Door sealed. Control good. 


White light out. 

9.20. Trance has commenced. R. ap- 
pears to have gone and his head has fallen 
on Mr. P.’s left arm. 

9.22. R. is in trance. 

9.30. The foot control indicator light 
went out for a second, but was put right 
again immediately. O. says the lady next 
to Lord Charles should keep her feet still, 
and Mrs. Garrett acknowledges that it was 
she who moved. 

9.33. O.says Lord Charles should put a 
handkerchief on the table; she is told that 
there is one there, but she doesn’t think it 
is large enough, so Lord Charles breaks 
contact and places one of his own on the 
table. (This is the first time a lady’s hand- 
kerchief had been placed on the table.) 
Control good again. 

9.34. Right and then left hand curtains 
moving. The movement seems more jerky 
than usual, but is continuous. The eur- 
tains still moving, to and fro rather than 
in and out. [Lateral movements.] Right- 
hand eurtain suddenly billows out and 
swings out half covering the table. Then 
moving off again. QO. asks Lord Charles to 
move the table a little further away from 
the eurtains. He breaks contact and does 
this, but the curtains do not stop moving. 
9.40. O. asks Lord Charles to hold the 
ttle artificial rose he brought for her in 
is hand under the red light. Both eur- 
ins are still moving. The sitters talk hard 
r a few seconds and then QO. says the 
power for materialization is still a little too 
weak and we must be patient. 

9.42. Mrs. and Miss Baggallay both see 
a white pseudopod reaching out from the 
Opening in the curtains. <A perfectly white 
well-formed hand has issued from the eabi- 
net, but did not reach out far enough to 
touch Lord Charles’ hand or the rose. It 
was a lady’s hand, but appeared to have 
but four fingers. None of the sitters saw 
the thumb. O. says the materialization 
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power has again become a little weak. The 
curtains are still on the move. They appear 
to be shaken from the bottom and have 
been over and over again drawn across 
each other. 

9.52. QO. asks for another ten minutes’ 
pause. The power is gathering again 
strongly now, but she must rest for a few 
minutes, she says she will begin work again 
immediately after the pause. She says it 
would be better not to open the cabinet 
curtains during the pause, and on its being 
suggested, says it would be still better only 
to turn on the orange light during the 
pause, so that no white light should dis- 
turb the power in the cabinet, which is now 
strong. 

9.55. R.’s head is on Mr. P.’s chest. 

9.56. R.is normal. Orange light turned 
on to about 40 watts, and the sitters lock 
the door after leaving the séance room. — 

10.15. Door sealed. White light out. 
Temperature 52.5° F. Control good. 


10.20. Trance has commenced. Clonic 
movements. Rudi appears to be going into 


trance very easily. 
10.21. R. is in 


Gruss.’ 


trance. ‘‘Gott zum 
QO. asks for the entire circle to 
move a little closer together and nearer the 
cabinet. This is done, but Lord Charles can 
now no longer reach the metal plate neces- 
sary for the foot control. But O. says it 
does not matter. All other sitters con- 
trolled as usual. 

10.25. Lord Charles is to put the waste- 
paper basket on the table over the rose. 
Table moved slightly toward Mrs. Baggal- 
lay. Basket moved along the table and 
knocked off the small hand-bell on to the 
floor. Curtains moving simultaneously ; 
then the basket rocked with a heavy rotary 
movement, then it was picked up slowly 
and raised, turned over in the air with the 
mouth of the basket towards the sitters. 
Then it was tossed towards Miss Baggallay, 
at the same time the curtains were billow- 
ing out and on their return journey, while 
the basket was still in mid-air, the basket 
was swept into the cabinet and the curtains 
closed over it. Curtains moving all the 
time. Curtains fluttering. The _ basket 
slowly pushed out of curtain opening at 
the same time as it was slowly raised and 
most sitters saw distinetly a feminine arm, 
complete from elbow, including hand and 
fingers which were holding the basket. The 
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basket was then thrown and hit Miss Bag- 
gallay in the face. All this while the red 
light was turned on full. Olga then asked 
for the light to be slightly lowered, which 
was done. Lord Charles had been holding 
his hand under the red light for some time, 
and he distinetly felt fingers tapping on his 
hand. Then Lord Charles, at his own re- 
quest placed his head on the table with the 
hope that his hair would be pulled. O. 
could not manage that. Curtains moving. 
Lord Charles then wanted to find the rose, 
which must have been swept off the table 
with the waste-paper basket, but QO. said it 
was somewhere in the cabinet and that he 
would never be able to find it without too 
much disturbanee. (As a matter of fact, 
after the séance, it was found under the 
basket.) During the latter part of the sé- 
ance, something brushed past Miss Baggal- 
lay’s leg; previously Mr. Price’s trouser- 
leg had been pulled twice, his shoulder and 
back had been thumped and something 
brushed past his right side twice. O. vol- 
unteered the information that a friend of 
hers, called Anton, had arrived to assist 
her, and she asked Mr. Price if he had felt 


anything before he had recorded the fact. 
At 11.30 R. suddenly ceased the heavy 
breathing for a few seconds and then, on 
resuming, O. said she had been called away 
for at least an hour, and that she did not 
think the power would be strong enough 
after that time to make it worth our while 
waiting. She said she was very sorry to 
have to go, but it could not be helped. Olga 
was then informed by Mr. Price that we 
wished to have Dr. William Brown back 
in the cirele and trusted that she would 
then produce good phenomena; she said 
she would. She said ‘‘Auf wiedersehen’’ 
till after Christmas, and wished us Peace 
and Goodwill; she also said that she would 
like the identical sitters to come again and 
this was arranged for the 2nd of January. 
The sitters wished her Peace and Happi- 
ness, and she thanked them. Circle broken. 

The notes after 10.25 P.M. were collated 
by all the sitters after the séance was over, 
as Miss Kaye had, at Olga’s request, been 
standing behind the circle with her hands 
on Mrs. Baggallay’s shoulders after that 
time. 


(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MANIFESTO 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


THE NARRATIVE OF COLONEL KASE 


HERE is a remarkable story extant 

in regard to the influence which led 

Lineoln to conceive the idea of eman- 
cipation and to act upon it by the issue of 
his famous proclamation. It seems authen- 
tic and if so, it deserves to be widely known. 
The credit for the preservation of this story 
is due to Mrs. M. E. Williams and it is now 
reprinted as a pamphlet in which form it 
has come before us.t The story implies a 
belief on the part of the President in spirit- 
communication. 

Colonel 8. P. Kase of Philadelphia, a 
millionaire railroad builder and close per- 
sonal friend of Lincoln was present at a 
séance given by Mrs. Williams at the close 
of which that lady said to him that he 
should, before he died, leave some record of 
his personal knowledge of the President’s 
belief and the guidance which he acknowl- 
edged having received through spiritual- 
istic channels during the stormy days of 
the Civil War. To this, Colonel Kase 
agreed and the story was taken down from 
his dictation and given to the representa- 
tive of the ‘‘Mereury.’’ ‘‘To answer your 
question in brief,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe that 
President Lineoln was induced, by the 
knowledge received through spiritualism, 
to issue his famous Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation. My knowledge on that subject is 
extensive. I had occasion to visit Wash- 
ington in 1862 on railroad business. Ar- 
riving early in the afternoon, I took a walk 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol 
rrounds. Passing a house near the grounds 
where I had formérly boarded I saw the 
name of H. Conkling on the door... I 
knew Conkling to be a writing medium. As 

looked at the house, a voice alongside of 
me said ‘‘Go in and see him. He is in the 
same room you used to occupy.”’ 

‘‘T had no power,’’ said Col. Kase, ‘‘to 
move forward. I felt that I must enter the 


ce 


j Our thanks are due to this lady for her kind permission 
reproduce the story. 


house, and I did. As I entered the room, 
Conkling was sitting in a corner, and was 
in the act of sealing a letter. He at once 
said: ‘Mr. Kase, I want you to earry this 
letter to the President. You ean see him, 
but I cannot.’ I observed ‘I cannot take 
your letter; send it by mail.’ He said ‘You 
must take it to him, otherwise he will not 
see it.” I rephed ‘I can’t take your letter 
as I am not acquainted with the President 
and I am on important business and want 
to be introduced to him under different 
auspices than delivering a letter I know 
nothing about.’ 

Immediately the voice behind me said: 
‘*Go, see what will become of this.’’ It was 
the same voice that I had heard upon the 
street. My mind changed instantly. I 
said: ‘‘I will go if you will go along too. 
Give me the letter.’’ Conkling said: ‘‘I 
cannot see him, but you ean.”’ 

All this time, Conkling remained in an 
abnormal state. We arrived at the White 
House about dusk. I rang the bell and a 
servant opened the door. The President 
was at tea, but would see me after that. 
When we had entered the parlor, Conkling 
said: ‘‘I cannot see him, but you ean.’’ 
Presently the servant came to the door and 
invited me forward. He opened the door 
of the President’s room. The President 
was coming forward to meet me but as he 
saw me he drew back, apparently a little 
frightened. (Here in parenthesis, it is re- 
marked in the copy of the original from 
which we quote, that Colonel Kase so near- 
ly resembled George Washington that this 
may have struck Mr. Lincoln forcibly.) 

‘*T remarked ‘This is the President, Mr. 
Lincoln, I presume.’ He hesitated but 
finally said ‘Yes.’ I said ‘My name is 8. 
P. Kase, of Danville, Pennsylvania.’ ‘Oh,’ 
he remarked ‘you are from Pennsylvania. 
Be seated.’ I took a chair on one side of 
the table; he on the other. Mr. Lincoln 
began to draw me out about Pennsylvania 
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and the then condition of things there. We 
discussed politics and the war question for 
half an hour. I found him very affable and 
agreeable. I handed him the Conkling let- 
ter, and after reading it, he looked at me 
and said: ‘What does this mean?’ I an- 
swered ‘I do not know, Mr. President, but 
I presume it means just what it says.’ ‘‘He 
again read it over to. himself very 
carefully and said again ‘What can this 
mean? I reiterated what I had said. ‘You 
think it means what it says but you do not 
know its contents?’ he said; to which I 
smilingly said I thought so. ‘Well, Sir,” he 
observed, ‘I will read it to you’—which he 
did. The letter read: 

‘**T have been sent from the City of 
New York by spiritual influences to confer 
with you pertaining to the interests of the 
nation. I cannot return until I have an 
interview. Please appoint the time. 

Yours, ete., H. B. ConKuiNa.’ ”’ 


Col. Kase’s narrative goes on to say that 
the President then asked him questions 
about spiritualism and seemed much inter- 
ested in what the Colonel told him of his 
own experiences. He made an appointment 


to see Conkling on the Sunday following. 

During the four weeks ensuing, Col. Kase 
did his own business and was standing in 
the gallery of the Congress Hall well satis- 
fied with the results of his mission when an 
old lady approached him handing him a 


ecard and saving ‘‘Call any time it will 
suit you.’’ This was Mrs. Laurie, a spirit- 
ualist of Georgetown. With his friend 
Judge Wattles, he called that night about 
8 p. m. and there found the President and 
Mrs. Lincoln. Soon he observed a young 
girl walking towards the President from the 
other end of the large parlor. Her eyes 
were closed. She came to the President 
and said ‘‘Sir, you were called to the posi- 
tion you occupy for a very great purpose. 
The world is universally in bondage. It 
must be physically set free, so that it may 
mentally rise to its proper status. There is 
a spiritual congress supervising the affairs 
of this nation as well as a congress at Wash- 
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ington. This republic will lead the van of 
republics throughout the world.’’ 

‘‘This was a text,’’ says Colonel Kase, 
‘‘on which she lectured the President for a 
full hour and a half, dwelling strongly on 
the importance of the emancipation of the 
slaves; saying that the war could not end 
unless slavery was abolished. 

Among other things, she prophesied 
that from the time of the issuing of the 
Emancipation proclamation there would be 
no reverses to the Union armies. ‘I never 
listened,’ he says, ‘to a lecture so grand 
and sublime, and so full of thought as this 
—delivered by a little girl who must have 
been under deep control of the spirit of 
some ancient philosopher.’ The President 
listened with the greatest attention through- 
out her discourse’... ‘The girl woke up 
from her trance condition and, frightened 
at the thought of speaking before the Presi- 
dent, ran off. Then the piano began to 
play, and, looking in that direction, I saw 
Mrs. Laurie’s daughter playing, with her 
eyes closed, apparently entranced . . . Two 
evenings following I went to Mrs. Laurie’s 
where I again met the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln. The President was again lec- 
tured by the little girl and the instrument 
was played as before stated. Sufficient be 
it to say that within some three or four 
weeks after these manifestations and inter- 
views President Lincoln issued his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, to take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, so that Col. Kase states that 
he was fully assured in his own mind that 
the various spiritual manifestations wit- 
nessed, together with information received 
on the subject, fully convinced President 
Lincoln of the necessity of its issue. 

In concluding this statement, he adverts 
to the predictions made by the child, that 
the war could not end unless slavery were 
abolished, and that no reverses should oc- 
eur to the Union armies after the procla- 
mation was made. As to this he says ‘‘I 
believe we had twenty-six battles after this 
great event and were all successful on the 
Union side except possibly one or two un- 
important skirmishes.’’ 








PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
THE NEW PHYSICS 


By RENE SUDRE 
(Editor’s Translation) 


HE establishing of Metapsychies as 

a legitimate science ranking with the 

other sciences is retarded not so much 
because its phenomena may not be proved 
authentic as because the average man of 
science is unable to find a convincing ex- 
planation for them. That which might, for 
the whole range of facts, carry a coherent 
interpretation will have done more for 
Metapsychies than the work of a hundred 
qualified experimentors could accomplish, 
even were they the greatest savants of their 
time. I am acquainted with some such ex- 
perimentalists in France who hold a great 
reproach for theories and have followed the 
advice of Richet in saying: ‘‘ Facts, more 
facts—facts always!’’ They are naive 
enough to imagine that the group of well- 
observed facts which they bring will suffice 
to force the barriers of scepticism and pro- 
eure the admission of Metapsychies by offi- 
cial learning. But they are now aware with 
chagrin that they have convinced no one, 
and that they will simply have to go over 
the same ground again a hundred times. 
The desired endorsement will not come as 
long as these phenomena, too marvellous in 
their nature, are lacking even a provisional 
explanation. 

Men of science, professors and academi- 
cians, Whom I have consulted on this point, 
have confirmed the correctness of my 
opinion as to the reason for their attitude. 
This is why I personally have concentrated 
all my efforts on the theoretical side. It 
goes without saying, however, that I let 
pass no opportunity for experiment when I 
can obtain conditions of scientifie control. 
ut I think it of more urgent importance 
to study the frontiers of the metapsychie 
field in order to discover common ground 
and new links of fact. As to this aspect of 
the question I have every reason to feel 
satisfied. I can here affirm with every cer- 
tainty that official science is moving to- 
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wards a series of hypotheses which are 
clearing the way for a rational theory of 
metapsychies. Here I would speak in par- 
ticular of the science of physics. The award 
of the Nobel prize to our fellow-country- 
man Louis de Broglie for his work on 
‘*wave-mechanics’’ shows that the attention 
of all physicists is directed in a practical 
way towards a field inaccessible to direct 
observation, namely that of the infinitesi- 
mal atomic structure and to the relations 
between matter and radiation. But it is 
just here that we may reasonably hope to 
discover the explanation of those facts 
which are interesting us. 

It is important to lay stress upon the 
fact that this field is independent of that 
of ‘‘relativity.’’** Without doubt the two 
fields will eventually reunite and blend. I 
took part, a little while since, in a debate 
at the Sorbonne, conducted under the 
auspices of the French Philosophical Soci- 
ety, in which Einstein held controversy 
with Louis de Broglie, Edouard Langevin, 
Emile Borel, Jean Perrin, Edouard Le Roy 
and others on ‘‘ Determinism and Causality 
in contemporary Physies.’’ With a sub- 
ject so vast, this debate resolved itself into 
what was practically a conversation in the 
eourse of which the scientists and philoso- 
phers present recognized that Physics was 
now under the necessity of abandoning the 
notion of a fixed determinism such as has 
inspired it until the present time and of 
admitting that causality seems to fade out 
in the gamut of atomic or molecular con- 
stitution. This conclusion is so important 
for the psychologist and the metapsychist 
that it should be brought into the open and 
discussed in all its bearings. For clear- 
ness’ sake I would like to recite the recent 
discoveries upon which the idea is founded. 
It is now three centuries since the question 
~ ** This ‘“ndependence”’ is questioned by physicists since 


the principal equations of De Broglie’s theory are derived 
directly from Einstein’s “Restricted Theory of Relativity. 
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arose as to the nature of Light, and no one 
could explain it except as Motion. But 
how is such motion transferred from one 
point to another? If space is a plenum 
then it must be by means of contact be- 
tween elastic particles progressively dis- 
torted; but if a vacuwm then it must be 
after the manner of the projection of mis- 
siles leaving one point to reach another. 
Huyghens stood for the first of these hypo- 
theses—that of undulation—and Newton 
for the second—that of emission. By 
the XVIIIth century we find two schools of 
Opties to either of which one might adhere 
without being anywhere near arriving at 
the crucial experiment. We have had to 
await a fairly late day to put the Newton- 
ian theory of optics in contradiction of the 
facts. One of the inevitable consequences 
of his view is that light travels more quick- 
ly in water than in air. 

Yet Arago, and above all Foucault, have 
established as beyond argument that light 
travels more quickly in air than in water. 
On the other hand, there are a number of 
the phenomena of light such as ‘‘interfer- 
ence,’’ ‘‘diffraction,’’ and ‘‘polarization”’ 
which are very difficult to explain if one 
holds that light is the result of minute 
bodies of corpuscles impelled at great speed 
and having more or less the power to pene- 
trate physical objects. Young and Fresnel, 
giving to the idea of Huyghens all the pre- 
cision of which it is susceptible, then built 
up that admirable undulatory theory which, 
taking account of all known phenomena 
and capable of predicting new ones, has 
held its own in the domain of Physies for a 
century past. 


se 


But it is just this theory, apparently so 
perfect, that is shaken* by the recent dis- 
eoveries. It often happens that a theory 
proves inadequate to explain new facts, but 
that theory may be amended, making it, 
in its perfect form, still more valuable. 
Here, however, the crisis is more serious, be- 
cause we are forced to return to the hypo- 
thesis of Newton, which has been definitely 
denounced—that is, to the corpuscular or 
emissive theory of light. The issue is rend- 
ered still more awkward because on the top 
of the undulatory theory of Fresnel there 

*M. Sudre used the word “demolished” and we have 
ventured to substitute “‘shaken’”’ in our translation of his 
paper as all that can really be said is that the physical 


interpretation of the quantities which appear in the equa- 
tions of the theory are undergoing modification. Ed. 
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has been superimposed the electro-magnetic 
theory of Maxwell which assimilates Light 
and electric Radiation and which unifies 
the whole field of radiation, Hertzian waves, 
the infra-red, the visible or light rays, the 
X-rays, and the Gamma and Ultra-gamma 
rays also. The two theories then are strict- 
ly one. They assume a free propagation of 
waves in an elastic medium filling all space 
and interpenetrating all material bodies: 
namely, the Ether. Every agitation of the 
ether propagates itself by distributing its 
energy through a sphere of increasing ex- 
tent, in such fashion that the intensity de- 
creases as the square of the distance tra- 
versed. Moreover, the form this motion 
takes remains the same: it is a transverse 
vibration having a _ well-determined fre- 
quency and obedient to the laws of har- 
monie motion. This vibration is of a dual 
nature: it answers to the definition of an 
electric and also a magnetic force. It would 
seem impossible to believe that a group of 
theories so solidly buttressed could ever be 
shaken. 


But this is just what has actually hap- 
pened. The first blows were delivered by 
Einstein on the one hand, and by Thomson 
on the other. They derive their force from 
the works of Planck on the radiation of 
bodies heated in an oven. Proportionately 
to the degree of temperature to which 
bodies are thus heated, they emit radiations 
of increasing frequencies: from infra-red 
to red, orange, yellow .. . and finally violet 
and ultra-violet. Planck had to assume 
that these radiations were not emitted in a 
continuous manner but in groups or parcels 
whose energy is proportional to their fre- 
quency. 


To these ‘‘parcels’’ he gave the name of 
‘‘Quanta’’ of energy. In combining the 
theory of the ‘‘quanta’’ with the electronic 
theory of Lorentz, Einstein imaged the 
mechanism of emission and of absorption of 
radiation by the atoms. 


One knows that the most elementary 
model of the atom is that of a tiny solar 
system in which electrons of variable num- 
ber revolve around a central nucleus. When 
an atom is struck by a luminous wave, tlie 
energy imparted to it goes to displace tlie 
electrons from their habitual orbits and 
eventually to propel them into space wit!i- 
out. This is what is termed the ‘‘photo- 
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electric’’ effect and it is used in the cells 
employed in apparatus for television. 

Einstein then announced that the energy 
of motion possessed by an electron set free 
from its nucleus by light of a certain color 
was proportionate to the frequency of the 
vibration of that ray. In other words, an 
electron detached by violet light will pos- 
sess twice the energy of one detached by 
red light. Experiment—notably that con- 
dueted in the Ryerson laboratory—has ver1- 
fied these predictions, which thus consti- 
tute one of the fundamental laws of modern 
physics, namely that which governs the ex- 
changes of energy between Matter and 
Light, or, more generally, between Matter 
and Electro-magnetic¢ radiation. 

The photo-electric phenomenon has al- 
ready established the fact that these ex- 
changes are made in discontinuous fashion, 
as it were in sudden jerks. All happens 
as tho’ the physical electrons were detached 
by a rain of little corpuscles endowed with 
an energy proportionate to their frequency, 
each one of these luminous corpuscles* dis- 
charging only a single electron. And so 
we are brought back to the Newtonian 
theory. But the return to Newton’s physics 
must have been hastened by the discovery 
of an eminent savant in America, Arthur 
H. Compton of the University of Chicago. 
When a luminous corpuscele strikes a free 
electron (i. e. one that is no longer attached 
to an atom as are those which take part in 
the photo-electrie effect), there occurs that 
which happens to a body at rest when it is 
struck by a projectile. The body is set in 
motion and the projectile loses kinetic 
energy. For a photon to lose energy is to 
pass to a lower frequency. Compton has 
shown effectively that when a radiation of 
high frequeney—such as X-rays—strikes 
any object, scattered (or secondary) X-rays 
of less frequeney are produced. The lower- 
ing of frequency as ascertained by the spec- 
trosecope was demonstrated to be equal to 
that which he had ealeulated. 

After this discovery it was no longer pos- 
ble to maintain the classic theory of light- 
idulations: and yet that theory cannot be 
crificed in its entirety; for there remain 
c-rtain phenomena for which it alone can 
provide an explanation—in particular that 
0: diffraction. When a bundle of light-rays 
p.sses thro’ a small opening; the image it 
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Or “photons.” 


creates on a screen does not at all corres- 
pond to that of one propelled in a direct 
line, but is composed of a series of con- 
centric circles whose diameters may be de- 
termined with absolute precision by the 
undulatory theory. Ten years ago phy- 
sicists found themselves in face of the most 
insoluble problem since two theories which 
had seemed mutually exclusive were claim- 
ing the right to represent the truth. Sir 
William Bragg had pictured their embar- 
rassment in an amusing manner when he 
said that one held the classic theory of 
light on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and the corpuscular theory on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. And with 
a touch of malice Eddington added *‘ Per- 
haps that ought to make us feel a little 
sympathetic towards the man whose phil- 
osophy of the universe takes one form oa 
weekdays and another form on Sundays.”’ 
It was Louis de Broglie who brought the 
solution with a theory sympathetic to both 
views, admitting that radiations are both 
undular in character and at the same time 
formed of corpuscles intimately linked to- 
gether. A bundle of light-rays is granular, 
yet it possesses a wave-length correspond- 
ing to its frequency of vibration. ‘Truth 
to say, the wave is dispossessed of its time- 
honored privilege of place. It can no longer 
be compared with the waves which are pro- 
duced by water, and it carries with it no 
energy. One might re-edit a ‘‘mot celebre’’ 
to the effect that it is no more than a 
mathematical expression. It is the corpuscle, 
the ‘‘photon,’’ which is the carrier of all 
the energy and which dissociates the par- 
ticles of matter which it strikes. The in- 
tensity of the vibratory motion on the crest 
of the wave is defined by the number of 
photons which are contained in one unit of 
volume. Where two trains of waves meet 
there may be either a doubling in intensity 
or an annihilation of the light. In the first 
case twice the number of photons will pass 
any given point: in the second, none or very 
few will pass. To sum up, the distribution 
of photons in space will conform to the 
laws of undulatory phenomena. That which 
we accord to the photon we cannot refuse 
to the electrons constituting matter. 
These ideas, put forth in 1924 by a young 
man submitting his thesis for a doctorate, 
were verified by experiment three years 
later. Two American physicists, Davisson 
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and Germer proved that the electrons pro- 
duced by an incandescent filament falling 
upon a erystal of nickel are seattered in 
preferential directions, behaving just like a 
pencil of light-rays or more precisely, like 
one of X-rays. This fine demonstration 
was followed by many others, and now 
scarcely a day passes without some com- 
munication made in the Academy on the 
undulatory properties of electronic streams. 
But it must be understood that all the diffi- 
culties are by no means disposed of and the 
edifice of the science of wave-mechanies has 
yet to be built: but it is well within sight. 
The essential point for the layman to re- 
member is that the gulf that was believed 
to exist between matter and radiant energy 
is filled in. A flint may now be regarded 
as of the same essential nature as an elec- 
tric current or a ray of light. Their re- 
actions one upon the other are in every case 
understood.} 

One of the more serious consequences of 
these new notions from the philosophic 
point of view is the failure or falsification 
of the laws of mechanics as soon as one 
quits the field of our sensory apprehension 
to descend into that of the in‘initesimally 
small. The milliards upon milliards of cor- 
puscles which go to make up a pebble con- 
form in their mass to the laws of me- 
chanics: but each one, taken by itself, 
sannot be regarded as bound by those laws. 
One is compelled to admit that there resides 
within them a certain absence of determina- 
tion of movement. Such a conclusion would 
have seandalized the physicists of the last 
century who assigned to each element of 
matter a strictly defined direction and rate 
of motion, however impossible to calculate. 

Today, however, Heisenberg has come to 
the point of affirming that a given particle 
may occupy a given position in space or 
may have a certain speed of motion; but 
that it cannot have at one and the same 
time, a measurable position and motion also. 
For example, the greater our chances of 
discovering the position of an electron, the 
less we may be able to observe its speed, 
and vice versa. Moreover, how can observa- 
tion be regarded as possible when we con- 


* An American Professor of Physics to whom we sub- 
mitted this paper says of this conclusion: “I cannot agree 
with the last three sentences of this paragraph. Photons 
are not the same as electrons; neither are the waves asso- 
ciated with a moving electron the same as the electro- 
magnetic waves of Maxwell’s theory.”’ 
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sider that in order to observe it is necessary 
to see, and to see, one must throw upon the 
corpuscles a pencil of light-rays which, be- 
ing themselves energy, will disturb their 
motion? For the New Physies, the princi- 
ple of Non-determination is the analogue of 
the principle of Relativity and we must 
banish the false hypotheses. We are for- 
bidden to apply to the world of the atom 
ideas which only possess value for the world 
of gross particles of matter like our own. 
Philosophie minds unwilling to adopt the 
principle of ‘‘spirit’’ can yet accept with- 
out contradiction the conclusions of the 
new physics: but they are in a position of 
marked disadvantage because they are with- 
out any weapon against their adversaries. 
It was said formerly: ‘‘If you assume the 
existence of spirit, we cannot see how it 
can operate upon matter, because all the 
motions of matter are subject to necessity 
(are determined rigorously).’’ Today we 
know that this is not the truth for the ulti- 
mate particles of matter. As to these, we 
not only cannot know what they are in 
themselves essentially, but we cannot even 
determine their physical constitution. As 
Eddington the astronomer has so well said 
in his work ‘‘The Nature of the Physical 
World’’: ‘‘Why not attach the physical 
atom to something of spiritual nature of 
which a _ prominent characteristic is 
Thought? It seems rather silly to attach 
it to something of a so-called ‘‘conecrete’’ 
nature inconsistent with thought and then 
to wonder where the thought comes from 
... there is nothing to prevent the assem- 
blage of atoms constituting a brain from 
being of itself a thinking object, in virtue 
of that nature which physies leaves unde- 
termined and undeterminable.’’+ 
Physical science having thus raised the 
veto which she had imposed upon the nat- 
ural sciences, these may now with all con- 
fidence bring in the elements of contin- 
gency and ultimacy in their descriptions and 


their rationalizings. The molecules or 
atoms which compose a living cell may 
henceforth without the contravention ol 


any physical law be assumed as being 
subject to the control of an unknowable 
Foree which one may eall ‘‘Life’’ and 
whose existence had been postulated by the 
best physiologists. 


+ Readers may be referred to p. 259 of Eddington’s book 
for the context, which will make this reference clearer. Ed. 
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All the more are we, when we speak of 
‘*spirit’’ for the explanation of phenomena 
of the physiological order, without fear that 
we shall meet with opposition on the 
ground of ‘‘the conservation of energy.’’ 
We know that this law has no meaning ex- 
cept within the gamut of measurable or 
ponderable effects and that it vanishes as 
soon as we enter the ultra-microscopic 
field. 

In fine, the principles of the New Physies 
permit us a glimpse of the way in which 
metapsychic phenomena are produced— 
those at least of them which express them- 
selves in physical actions. The laws of 
Nature are ‘‘statistical’’ laws, that is to 
say, they are laws founded upon numerous 
instances on which a cumulative assurance 
is built. If, for example the rate of mortal- 
ity in a given land was not subject to a nat- 
ural law, then the insurance companies 
would go bankrupt. Yet these companies 
take no count of the duration of life of the 
individual; it suffices for them that they 
know with great exactitude the average 
span of life in the population at large. 

In normal physiology, there is a factor 
which maintains as a constant the behavior 
of the average cell, in spite of the diverse 
character of individuals. Two leaves are 
never quite alike and yet we regard them 
as being fellows. But imagine a break in 
the average character of the plan or pat- 
tern, the structure being greatly modified 
until a monstrosity is produced. Meta- 
psychies offer us phenomena more abnormal 
than teratology*—productions in which 
Thought intervenes in their construction 

| This is perhaps a rather sweeping assertion. Dr. 
James Brinsmade, of the Thompson Physical Laboratory, 
Wi hams College, to whom we are indebted for an expert 

pinion, says: ‘‘We recognize of course the statistical 


ot he «¢ rimental evidence on which it was 


ounded, and also that our scale for measuring en- 
ergy depends on the frame of reference which we use 
s 1iown by relativity considerations) and that energy 
nd matter probably are inter-convertible; but Compton’s 
ilculation on the magnitude of the frequency-change to be 


xpected in the Compton effect (mentioned above) are 
ised explicitly on the conservation of both energy and 
momentum in each individual impact between a photon and 
1 electron; and the Einstein photo-electric equation (also 


nentioned) equates the energy carried by a photon to the 
nergy imparted to the photo-electron which it ejects.” 

*The Science of Monstrosities. From Gr. “Teras’=A 
VU onster. 


by virtue of an errant force. Ordinarily, 
thought only affects vital processes in an 
imperceptible degree. The fact of mark- 
ings either individual or transmitted from 
parents proves that this element of disturb- 
ance may be a very pronounced one. Given 
the cellular structure in individuals, we 
may suppose that the mental factor has 
operated upon certain specific cells or on 
groups of these in a measure sufficient to 
produce a visible effect. We can go one 
step farther and grant that the mind has 
the power under normal conditions to act 
upon molecules and atoms which do not 
form a part of the body, be it through an 
electronic activity from a distance, or 
through a direct animation of matter. In 
the first case we have the phenomenon of 
ideoplasties; in the second that of hylo- 
elastics (disruption of matter or dissocia- 
tion of its particles. Ed.) as in the ease of 
‘‘apports,’’ the sudden evanescence of ob- 
jects, ete. 

Following Myers, I have insisted upon 
the importance of these last considerations 
for our metapsychie theory. .‘‘ Whether the 
subject dematerializes a part of his body or 
whether he dematerializes some object ex- 
ternal to miself, the phenomenon is es- 
sentially the same: it bespeaks the opera- 
tion of intelligence working upon the mole- 
cular scale: we perceive always that Mind 
is capable of controlling matter and of 
organizing it by virtue of a technique im- 
mensely superior to our own, since it is 
applied to particles of matter vastly more 
minute.”’ 

These lines I wrote some five or six years 
ago without appreciating the latest conclu- 
sions of the New Physics, and they are more 
fully justified today when the existence of 
‘*spirit’’ ean no longer be challenged by 
physicists through arguments drawn ex- 
clusively from the study of the physical 
world. But there remain yet many other 
things to be deduced from the modern con- 
cept of the universe. I purpose to return 
to this point in the articles to follow, and 
in particular, to give attention to the prob- 
lem of clairvoyance. 
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By Harry Price aNp Miss H. Konn 


HAT the unexpected usually hap- 
pens is a truism which needs no 

emphasizing. As I was sitting in my 
office dictating replies to members of 
the National Laboratory who were en- 
quiring what the autumn ‘‘programme’’ 
would be (here appears to be an impres- 
sion in some quarters that we can “‘pro- 
duce’’ good mediums, complete with phe- 
nomena, like turning on a tap) I received 
a letter, bearing the London post-mark, 
which was to be the means of dispelling the 
gloom occasioned by our temporary psy- 
chic inactivity and incidentally to acquaint 
me with the details of the most amazing 
(and one of the best authenticated) pol- 
tergeist ease which has ever come under 
my notice—that of Eleonore Zugun not 
excepted. 

The letter was from a Miss H. Kohn, a 
lecturer in languages at the governmental 
Decean College, Poona (Bombay Univer- 
sity), who was in London on a very curious 
mission—that of seeking relief for the 
phenomena-ridden Indian boy, Damodar 
Ketkar, who has been under the observa- 
tion of Miss Kohn and her family for 
about six years. 

Miss Kohn, a charming, cultured lady of 
German parentage, got in touch with us in 
a curious way. Some Catholic friends in 
Poona subscribed to the Month, a periodical 
to which the Rev. Father Herbert Thurston, 
S. J. sometimes contributes accounts of psy- 
chie happenings. The case of Eleonore 
Zugun was recorded in this way and it was 
remarked that there were many correspon- 
dences between Eleonore’s manifestations 
and those of Damodar’s, Miss Kohn wrote 
to Father Thurston who kindly put her in 
touch with the Laboratory. 

Miss Kohn was due for leave and she 
decided to take a holiday by coming to 
London and interesting us in the ease. 

Damodar’s original name was Bapat, and 
his elder brother, Ramkrishna Bapat, is 
likewise troubled by unpleasant phenomena 
of a kind which we usually associate with 
poltergeist cases. Damodar is ten years 


old at this writing, Ramkrishna is eighteen. 

Miss Kohn lives with her married sister 
and her husband, Dr. and Mrs. Ketkar who, 
six years ago, found Damodar in a orphan- 
age, took a faney to him and adopted him, 
the boy assuming his benefactor’s name. 
Dr. Ketkar has a printing and publishing 
establishment in Poona, and is also by way 
of being an author. 

Miss Kohn has taken an academic inter- 
est in psychie matters for many years and, 
when this case was brought to her very 
door, had the good sense to make notes of 
the manifestations as they occurred, adding 
times and dates in an intelligent manner 
that would put some experienced investi- 
gators to shame. Miss Kohn brought all 
her data to London and placed it in my 
hands. It forms the second part of this 
report. 

Neither Miss Kohn nor the Ketkars are 
spiritualists but they have been driven into 
considering the possibility of the spirit hy- 
pothesis by the extraordinary events which 
at times have almost compelled them to 
vacate their home. In her notes Miss Kohn 
uses the word ‘“‘spirit’’ in the deseriptive 
sense and for want of a better term, and 
often refers to Damodar (abbreviated to 
D.) as her nephew. 

Another curious thing the readers will 
notice is the ealling in of witeh-doctors, 
magicians, and exorecists in the attempt to 
‘‘eure’’ the boy. The burying of the effigy 
of the supposed ‘“‘spirit’’ is reminiscent of 
the practices of the 16th-century witches. 
Amulets too were tried with little success. 
The clairvoyants claimed to have seen the 
disturbing entities and after the visit of 
these mediums the boy said that he also 
see the ‘‘spirits,’’ and promptly described 
them. I think this is clearly a case of sug- 
gestion. Apparently the poltergeist has a 
horror of exorcists and refuses to loosen 
his grip on the boy; but prayer appears to 
be efficacious at times. 

Although the ease is not on all fours with 
that of Eleonore Zugun'* there are very 


1See Am. S. P. R. Journal, Aug., 


Sept. and Oct. 192 
Jan. and Feb., 1927. 
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many points of similarity. The tricks with 
the ink and the toys; the curious appear- 
ances and disappearances of coins and 
notes; the alleged consumption of food by 
spirits; the apports, the movements of 
furniture—all these manifestations are of 
the Eleonore type. But the Damodar phe- 
nomena differ in many ways, e. g. the al- 
leged levitations; the trouble at meals and 
in bed; the reaction to prayers and man- 
tras; the ‘‘apparitions;’’ and certainly 
Dracu (Eleonore’s tormenter) never per- 
formed any ‘‘useful actions.”’ 

Damodar’s guardians are wondering 
whether the manifestations will cease at 
puberty. It is well known that puberty is 
a barrier seldom successfully conquered by 
psychic phenomena. Mediumship occurs 
before or after the maturing process, as a 
rule; only in the rarest cases are phenom- 
ena of any description observed during 
the childhood and adulthood of the same 
subject. Stella C., the Schneider boys, and 
many other became mediumistie after pu- 
berty. Conversely, Eleonore Zugun com- 
pletely lost her psychic powers towards the 
end of her fourteenth year, at the ap- 
proach of the menses; I believe I am cor- 
rect in stating that no phenomena were 
witnessed after the first catamenial period. 

But of course the time of sexual matur- 
ity varies somewhat in different climates. 
In northern countries the age is between 
fourteen and sixteen years in the male—in 
England the ‘‘legal’’ age of puberty is 
fourteen for the male and twelve for the 
female. In hot climates children arrive at 
maturity much earlier and Damodar, -in 
his eleventh year must be fully developed, 
or very near it. Damodar’s brother, Ram- 
krishna, who is now aged eignteen has, of 
course, reached maturity ; and his phenom- 
ena continue, but in a milder form. But 
there is no record that he was troubled 
with these manifestations at an earlier age 
than nine years; so they commenced prob- 
ibly after the youth had reached puberty, 
or at least after the maturing processes had 
commenced. 





The detailed report which is here pre- 
sented to the reader embraces a period 
‘om July, 1928 to July, 1929. Recent 
tters from India record the fact that the 
ianifestations continue and are very vio- 
lent. I have had several interviews with 
\liss Kohn who has greatly impressed me 


.) 


with her account of the case; so much so, 
in fact, that I have invited Damodar and 
his guardian to visit the Laboratory in 
order that we may acquire, if possible, 
further data concerning the so-called pol- 
tergeist phenomena. At the time of writ- 
ing it is probable that they will make the 
journey. Whether the boy’s power will 
‘‘suffer a sea change’’ when he crosses the 
ocean is a matter for speculation; it is a 
risk that we have to take with every foreign 
medium. But we hope that the large sum 
involved in these experiments will be well 
spent. 

There has been very little publicity con- 
cerning this case. I remember seeing 
among my foreign press clippings an ac- 
count of this boy and his phenomena. This 
was probably the Times of India account 
mentioned by Miss Kohn, who occasionally 
invited a number of pressmen to witness 
the phenomena. But if little has been 
heard of Damodar India, the case has been 
much discussed in Poona (in the Central 
division of Bombay) and in Bombay itself 
—119 miles from the boy’s home town, on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 

My readers will be wondering what sort 
of a boy Damodar is and in answer to my 
enquiries I was informed that the lad is 
quite normal except for his unwilling and 
unconscious participation in the pranks of 
the disturbing Geist. Except for trouble 
with his eyes, he is healthy, eats well. is 
fond of games and playing with children of 
his own age and (as can be seen from the 
snapshot reproduced) seems to be a jolly 
little fellow in every way. He is very in- 
telligent (this is invariably the case with 
poltergeist’ subjects), fond of his lessons 
and is inclined to be afraid of the results 
of his unpleasant experiences. 

As with the Schneider boys, this peculiar 
form of mediumship ‘‘runs in the family”’ 
and though Damodar’s brother, Ramkrish- 
na, has also experienced violent manifesta- 
tions, the trouble is now abating. Like 
his younger brother, Ramkrishna is quite 
normal and healthy apart from the phe- 
nomena, and dislikes the whole business 
very much. The boys’ mother became in- 
sane and committed suicide. 

Anyone reading Miss Kohn’s record 
(which I print in her own words) can 


2 See Andrew Lang’s excellent monograph, Poltergeist, in 
the Ency. Britt. llth Edition, Vol. 22 
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hardly fail to come to the conclusion that 
there is a prima facie case for investigation. 
I have had the further advantage of meet- 
ing Miss Kohn and I reiterate she is a very 
intelligent and level-headed professional 
woman who emphasizes the fact that she 
has not exaggerated in her account of the 
case; that it was physically impossible’ for 
the boy to have produced all the phenom- 
ena himself as many occurred when the lad 
was asleep and watched by several persons ; 
that all the local medical men and others 
who have observed the case are convinced 
of the abnormality of the manifestations. 

The following is the record of twelve 
months’ observation of Damodar Bapat, 
taken verbatim from the extremly lucid 
notes made at the time: 


GENERAL ImprREssions (July, 1918) 


The phenomena of the violent variety 
take place generally while the house is 
comparatively quiet—hence the shock is all 
the greater. Several phenomena of the 
same type take place usually in rapid suc- 
cession. Sometimes the direction of the 
missile is apparently aimless: at other times 
the objects are hurled straight at one of us. 
Sometimes the nature of the manifestations 
is purely mischievous and harmless: at 
other times it is most certainly destructive. 
Often, when the mischievous entity seems 
directly to follow one of the boys from 
room to room, causing annoying things to 
oceur, it seems to be its aim to get the boy 
punished by us. The entities most de- 
cidedly object to our having medicines, dis- 
infectants, ink and saccharin in our pos- 
session, for these are things which are 
especially singled out for destruction. On 
some days the speciality is the breaking of 
pictures, on other days it is the ‘‘spiriting 
away’’ and breaking of eggs, and the steal- 
ing of money, some of which last-named is 
dropped again spitefully from mid-air, and 
some of which is never returned. 

It is the boys who are personally pur- 
sued by these spiteful entities; and it is 
not a ease of a ‘‘haunted house.’’ This fact 
is evident, because, wherever the boys go, 
something ‘‘happens’’ sooner or later; 
whereas, in their absence, the house in 
which we are living is perfectly normal. 
Our neighbors’ two dogs, though occasion- 
ally uneasy, never howl, though they are 
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constantly in our rooms when the phe- 
nomena occur. 

There seems to be more than one of these 
malicious beings because, on days when my 
nephew is with us, and the elder boy is 
living at our old bungalow at Deccan 
Gymkhana, phenomena have been known to 
take place simultaneously at both places. 


FurtTHER IMPRESSIONS (October, 1928) 
It seems doubtful if the ‘‘spirits’’ which 
are causing the trouble, are the departed 
spirits of human beings. We ourselves can- 
not prove this, though (apart from what 
the little boy states he has seen) my sister 
has on at least one occasion seen a definite 
apparition ; but the theories and statements 
of the exorcist, and the clairvoyant (who is 
not a professional clairvoyant, and there- 
fore not an interested party) when ex- 
amined in the light of the actual happen- 
ings, are exceedingly plausible. 

The power which these disembodied 
‘*spirits’’ have over ordinary material ob- 
jects like coins, purses, and the like, is 
inexplicable. Where these objects are, 
when they are held in suspension for 
minutes, hours or whole days, is a complete 
mystery to us. 

The cunning of the ‘‘spirits’’ is remark- 
able; in spite of our utmost precaution, we 
are often outwitted by them. They have 
some kind of sight, and also some kind of 
hearing, for they know where all our things 
are kept, and when we mention a certain 
object, they have often immediately re- 
moved precisely that object. 

In some cases the ‘‘spirits’’ seem ta be 
dependent on part of the energy of one of 
the boys coneerned, in order to do the 
mischief. On the other hand, in the case 
of the elder boy, the malicious actions of 
the ‘‘spirits’’ were even more violent dur- 
ing his sleep, for then his actual body was 
the power of the ‘‘spirits.”’ 

When in very furious mocd, the spirits 
did not respect persons, 7. e. the phenomena 
occurred for even strangers to see. How 
ever, often a distinet respect for, or shyness 
of, outsiders has been shown. Hence the 


mere presence of friends has often proved 
protective for us. 

It has been suggested that our menta! 
attitude may be able to regulate the phe- 
nomena: but this theory does not hold, be- 
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cause even when we (including the boys) 
were engrossed in occupations involving 
mental concentration, or when both boys 
were asleep, the phenomena occurred just 
the same. 

One thing may be stated as a fact: We 
have observed that the spirits do show most 


definite reaction to any serious attempt of 


an exorcist to interfere with them. 

The little boy began to ‘‘see’’ spirits 
only in August, 1928, for a few days con- 
stantly. and then only intermittently. The 
elder boy has never at any time had such 
visions. 

However, the purpose of the *‘spirits’’ 
in persecuting so relentlessly these two 
brothers, remains a mystery. 


THEORIES 


i) The spirit of their stepmother, i e. 
the first wife of the boy’s father, may be 
troubling her stepsons through a jealousy 
which was so strong during her lifetime 
that it has continued even beyond the 
grave, i. ¢. her ambitions for her own son 
were not fulfilled. Her spirit may be using 
the spirit of Lakshman (also her stepson) 
as a tool to do harm to his brothers who are 
still in this life. 

(i) The whole persecution may have 
been instigated by a (living) man, a con- 
temporary of the boys’ father. This man, 
who was employed in the same company, 
and had a grudge against the boys’ father, 
may have hired a *‘jadoowalla’’ (sorcerer ) 
to do harm to the boys’ father and his 
family, through the medium of spirits 
under the sorcerers’ control. When both 
the instigator and the soreerer died, the 
spirits may have continued automatically 
to wreck the vengeance on the boys, in 

hich ease the trouble might continue until 
that family dies out—unless a powerful 

orecist exoreises the troublesome spirits. 
This theory, however, involves the issue of 

ww far it is possible for a living human 
being to control disembodied spirits, or the 
spirits of the departed. It seems, indeed, 
that the powers of a sorcerer, 7. e. one who 
claims to have spirits at his bidding, whom 
ic controls by means of ‘‘mantras’’ or in- 
cantations, may be very great. 

The apparent consumption by the spirits 
of edible articles, such as eggs and fruits, 
is inexplicable. 


There is a theory that if a particular 
craving for food or drink, or a particular 
passion for, say, wealth or revenge, is al- 
lawed by a person to play too great a part 
in his life, and if this craving is unsatisfied, 
the departed spirit of the person may be 
earth-bound by this excessive desire. For 
instance (it is held by some), the spirit of 
a person who was never able to get as much 
strong drink as he wanted, may, instead of 
departing to the higher sphere where it 
should by rights go, haunt public-houses 
and places where mortals drink wine or 
beer. Similarly, a miser, who allowed his 
passion for gold to master his better feel- 
ings, may haunt his own or other people’s 
money when he departs from this life. 

According to this theory, a mother who 
loved her own son very passionately, and 
died before she had a chance to bring him 
up, might wreak her spite and disappoint- 
ment on the children of her husband’s 
second wife. 

According to reliable persons, the spirits 
of persons who died leaving some duty un- 
fulfilled, have often appeared to living be- 
ings as visible ghosts: when asked why they 
haunted the house, they have told the thing 
they wanted one—and then, when the living 
person did this thing, the ghost ceased 
troubling. But in our ease, the spirits are 
not ‘‘bona-fide’’ in this sense—they are 
malicious, and bent on harm—for they have 
often been asked to say whether we can 
do anything for them, and there is no such 
cause as an unfulfilled promise given. 





THe CAse History 


In May, 1923, my sister and brother-in- 
law adopted the little boy, who had just 
then completed his fourth year. Informa- 
tion about the family was obtained. The 
little boy was an orphan. His mother had 
died some years previously, and his father, 
a man of about 60 years (Brahmin), only 
11 months before May, 1923; on the death 
of the father, the little boy was admitted to 
an orphanage in Bombay, where he was 
kindly treated. The father had had one 
son by his first marriage, that son being 
now grown-up and employed as a solicitor’s 
clerk. The first wife had died, and the 
father then married again. In his second 
marriage, he had three sons. The eldest of 
these sons died at the age of about nine: 
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his name was Lakshman. The second one 
(Ramkrishna) had found employment in a 
tea-shop in Bombay, as, owing to the ad- 
verse fortunes of the family, his education 
had been interrupted. The youngest child 
was the one now adopted by us. From May, 
1923, until April, 1928, he has lived with 
us, and spent a happy childhood untroubled 
by any supernormal happenings. 

Among other information gleaned about 
the family, there were reports that the 
second (Ramkrishna Bapat) of the 
second wife had been ‘*troubled by spirits’’ 
when he was about nine years old; that the 
family had suffered greatly on this account ; 
then they had taken the boy to some place 
of pilgrimage, where he had received some 
kind of ‘‘treatment’’; and that the strange 
occurrences had entirely ceased during a 
period of three years. However, the 
‘*spirits’’ had previously molested him for 
about four years. Prior to this, the mother, 
1. e. the second wife, had been very de- 
pressed owing to apparitions which she is 
said to have seen on the stairs of their 
house. These apparitions were visible to 
no one else, but the woman insisted that 


son 


she saw them: she at last refused to go 


into the house. She became insane, and 
finally ended her life by pouring kerosene 
on her sari and setting fire to it. 
about 1920. 

We paid no great attention to the story 
about the ‘‘spirits’’ as we took it to be 
the product of the imagination of ignorant 
and superstitious people. In about 1924 
my brother-in-law looked up this elder boy, 
whom he found being thoroughly over- 
worked and exploited in a Bombay tea- 
shop, and in a half-starved condition. The 
boy told him that the mysterious happen- 
ings had begun again, and that he was 
being dismissed by one emplover after 
another, because, while he was in the act 
of serving soda-water or lemonade, the 
liquid would suddenly leap up into the 
air, and cups and glasses would fall and 
break, or roll about in an unaccountable 
manner: naturally the emplovers blamed 
him for the mischief, 


This was 


MANIFESTATIONS THROUGH 
OLDER BROTHER 


KARLY THE 


My brother-in-law provided for better 
eonditions for the boy, and after a time 
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asked a clerk in Bombay to see to his going 
tc school to continue his education. He 
went to school for one year, and completed 
his Gujarathi education. The first day of 
school of the second year, the boy reported 
that, as he was walking along with his 
satchel, he felt himself transported to 
Victoria Gardens, minus the satchel. We 
again paid no great attention to these tales. 
The boy was then about fifteen vears old. 
My brother-in-law then arranged for him 
to learn composing in his (my brother-in- 
law’s) press in Poona, but first of all the 
boy was to live in Bombay with my brother- 
in-law’s clerk there. For some time he slept 
in the Bombay office with the clerk and 
another assistant. During that time (it 
was now August of 1927) complaints by 
letter constantly reached my _ brother-in- 
law. The Bombay clerk asked for the boy 
to be removed, as daily supernormal things 
were happening. Objects in the office were 
removed noisily from their places, tricks 
vere played with water-pots and milk- 
vessels, and both the clerk and his assistant 
felt too nervous to keep the boy there. 

We were highly amused by these letters, 
but my brother-in-law, angry at what he 
considered the credulity and stupidity of 
his Bombay employees resolve to put an 
end to the nuisance by bringing the boy 
to Poona. (The boy had previously since 
1925, been to Poona several times, when he 
had visited house, and nothing extraordi- 
nary had ever occurred.) My sister and | 
expressed our willingness to have the boy 
sleep in our house for a time. (We had 
then just removed to No. 2, Sholapur Road, 
Poona.) Firstly, we fully believed we 
fully believed we should be able to ascertain 
that the alleged phenomena were merely 
illusions on the part of credulous, super- 
stitious people ; secondly, we thought that it 
might be a case of sleep-walking; thirdly, 
we were not devoid of curiosity. 

In August, 1927, the boy came to Poona, 
and spent his days in the city, where he 
learned composing. Every evening he came 
to No. 2, Sholapur Road. (This arrange- 
ment was not a permanent one, and as will 
be clear from the context, was not in effect 
during all of the phenomena described in 
this section of the report.) 

We decided to take turns to sit up all 
night to watch the boy. To prevent our 
being duped by optical illusions, two of us 
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sat up together, by turns. We barricaded 
the doors of the room, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any michief from outside. We 
carefully noted the position of all objects 
in the room. 

The first night nothing happened, and as 
we felt sure that nothing ever would hap- 
pen, we retired to bed at about four A. M. 
In the morning, our servant complained 
that the wick of the lamp which had been 
in that room had been pulled right down 
into the lamp, and twisted. The next night 
we decided to keep watch more seriously. 

This time I suddenly saw the mirror 
16 x 12 inches) descend from the wall, and 
stand gently on the floor, leaning against 
the wall. I pointed it out to the others, 
then examined the string, which was not 
torn. As the mirror was heavy, and the 
string quadruple, it was evident that the 
mirror could not have fallen in the ordi- 
nary way, and that it must therefore have 
been deliberately detached from its nail 
which remained. firmly in the wall) by 
some invisible being. The boy slept heavily 
all through this incident. 

With the exception of the illusions pro- 
dueed at the entertainments of Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Devant, in London, I had 
never before seen a ‘‘phenomenon’’ of this 
kind. 

The wicks of the lamp and lantern were 
now tampered with every night—evidently 
towards morning, as we often watched until 
four A. M. or so. One evening soon after 
this, while the boy was lying down on the 
veranda sleeping, we all saw our green glass 
paper-weight roll from one end of the 
veranda to the other, and stop there. To 
do this, it descended gently from the small 
table on which it habitually lay. This 
phenomenon was repeated on several days, 
always when the boy was either resting, 
or taking his tea. 

One evening nothing happened for sev- 
eral hours, and we all went to bed. The 
boy was sleeping on a heavy wooden trestle 
table in the front room of the cottage: I 
was sleeping in the next room, intentionally 
keeping the door between us ajar, so that 
| might be roused by the first sound. Soon 
after we had abandoned our vigil, we were 

il roused by a tremendous bang. We 
‘ushed into the front room, to find the 

ible moved out into the room at an angle 
- 45 degrees from the position it had 
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occupied by the wall. The boy, looking very 
much alarmed, was lying with his bedding 
in a heap on the floor, complaining that 
he had been thrown from the table. More- 
over, the whole room was in the utmost 
disorder: a small trunk containing my 
clothes was standing blocking the door at 
the opposite end of the room. Books and 
other articles were scattered here and there, 
and the chairs were all in different posi- 
tions. We resolved not to make too much 
of the ineident, so, after putting the room 
to rights, we told the boy to sleep again. 
However, he was nervous of the table, and 
spread his bedding on the floor. 

On several occasions, in broad daylight, 
we now saw coins fall among us from above. 
This was always while the boy was in the 
house, prior to going to the office in the 
morning. At first we could not always see 
the coins in mid-air, but merely saw them 
fall, being startled by the contact of the 
coin with the floor. Soon, however, we were 
able to observe more closely, and actually 
saw the money appear in the air. Gener- 
ally the coins were one-pice or two-annas. 
In some cases these seemed to be coins 
which were missing from our purses; in 
other cases we could not account for the 
coins. In every case it was most obvious 
that the boy was not himself doing the 
mischief. 

One day my nephew’s ball came rolling 
along the floor of the veranda, while we 
were at breakfast, and gave me a hard 
knock on the ankle. On another occasion 
the ayah was knocked violently in the back. 
One day our hammer descended mysteri- 
ously from its place on top of a cupboard, 
this also while we were at breakfast, and 
the servants were not in the house. On one 
oceasion I missed my watch from its place 
on the table, and it then equally mysteri- 
ously reappeared, though I kept a keen 
look-out for the boy’s movements when he 
returned in the evening. Once during the 
night, my handbag was suddenly removed 
from the chair near my bed, to the floor, 
causing a bang which awakened me; I satis- 
fied myself that the boy was sound asleep 
in the next room. 

In March, 1928, after everyone else had 
retired to bed, my sister and I were sitting 
reading, at about ten P. M., at No. 21, 
Kahun Road, Poona, to which house we had 
removed on November 10, 1927. We stood 
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up, with a view to retiring to rest. At that 
moment a large, heavy padlock (without a 
key) fell from above, rather close to my 
head We were very much startled by this 
noise coming so suddenly in the stillness of 
the house. We were also intrigued by the 
lock, which did not belong to us. I awoke 
the neighbors, to ask whether any of their 
locks were missing, but no one claimed the 
lock. 

One day early in 1928, my sister and I 
set out with my nephew [Damodar, not 
Ramkrishna| on a shopping expedition, as 
he wished to buy a certain toy costing two 
rupees. He had saved up this amount out 
of his pocket money, and brought it out 
with him locked up in his small savings- 
box. My sister confirmed that he had the 
money with him when we left the house. 
When we reached the shop, however, the 
two rupees were missing from the savings- 
box. We were puzzled, as we had been so 
confident that the money was in the box 
when we left the house. However, we 
thought that, after all, we must have de- 
ceived ourselves—for we never, at that 
time, dreamed of connecting this little inei- 
dent with the supernormal happenings in 
which the elder boy was involved. 


During the latter part of 1927, several 
people in Poona City, having heard of the 
elder boy’s quaint experiences, offered to 
let him sleep in their houses. Invariably, 
however, they were only too pleased to let 
him go away again after a few nights, as 
members of the family grew nervous, owing 
to mischief played on their water and milk 
vessels. 

Early in 1928, after some months of com- 
parative freedom from the nuisances, the 
elder boy sometimes called at 21, Kahun 
Road, and nothing much occurred. 

During March and April, 1928, we had 
practically dismissed the subject of the 
occurrences from our minds. The elder boy 
sometimes came to our place with messages, 
or just to visit us. 

During the first half of April I stayed at 
Deccan Gymkhana. I came back to 21, 
Kahun Road for a day, prior to going to 
Bombay for a week. Early on April 18th, 
[ returned from Bombay to 21, Kahun 
Road. and was due to leave again on the 
same night, to catch the two o’clock night 
train to Oootacamund. I spent the after- 
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noon packing, and in the evening (a very 
hot night) we put the beds out into the 
compound, and | told my nephew [{ Damo- 
dar| stories till he fell asleep. My sister, 
my brother-in-law and I then sat outside 
talking, and the elder boy was asleep. At 
about one o'clock, when all was quiet, and 
I was waiting for my tonga, my sister and 
[ sat in the dining-room talking. I had 
placed my leather hand-bag on the table, 
and neither of us was touching the table. 
In the flap of the leather handbag there 
were about twenty unanswered letters and 
posteards tightly squeezed in, so tightly 
that it would have required an effort to get 
them out. All of a sudden, when both of 
us happened to be looking in the direction 
of the table, my hand-bag gently slid from 
the table to the floor, and the letters and 
papers were scattered over the whole floor. 
We ealled my brother-in-law to witness this, 
and all three of us agreed that this had a 
very sinister appearance, this recurrence 
of the mischief at dead of night, just at 
the time of my departure on a long journey. 
My sister recommended me to look inside 
my bag to see whether the money for my 
ticket was intact. All the money was there. 
The tonga came, and we went once more 
to the compound to look at my sleeping 
nephew. We passed in to the house again, 
through my bedroom. I looked round the 
room to see that all my luggage had been 
taken to the tonga, when, with a most delib- 
erate movement, seen by my sister and my- 
self, my waste-paper basket rolled on its 
side, and came and gave me a decided knock 
on the ankle. There wis no question of 
any dog or cat having done this. We did 
not at all like the look of this curious 
demonstration, which seemed to say to me: 
‘*Go along, you can go now.’’ 

Up to this point, it had never occurred 
to any of us to connect the phenomena with 
any person other than the elder boy. The 
very next morning, however (when I was 
already on my journey), my sister and m) 
nephew were shocked and terrified when- 
after the elder boy’s departure to business 
—one of my nephew’s toys (the handle o! 
an old ‘‘Kiddyphone’’ toy gramophone 
flew from the cupboard past my sister and 
nephew in the dining-room near the seree!! 
with great force, and dropped in the frout 
sitting-room. Also, my nephew’s old box 
of A. B. C. letters jumped from behind t! 








eupboard, and overturned in front of my 
nephew. 

My little nephew was, therefore, now 
definitely and clearly involved in the super- 
normal trouble, and the next day after this 
preliminary ‘‘warning’’ to him, the trouble 
began to center around the little boy in 
its most violent and shocking form, pre- 
venting him even from eating, drinking and 
sleeping for several days. 

The main features of the events were 
deseribed in Mr. J. D. Jenkins’ articles in 
The Times of India and also in my sister’s 
letters addressed to me at Ootacamund. 
Main FEATURES OF 
PERIOD 


THE Most VIOLENT 
April and May, 1928) 


According to the testimony of my sister, 
my brother-in-law, and our neighbors in 
Kahun Road, the following took place: 

On April 20th, my nephew’s toys which 
were in his cupboard, came flying at him, 
being hurled by the invisible being or be- 
ings with great force. When he went to 
the other rooms to avoid the missiles, the 
toys still continued to be thrown at him. 
Sometimes the things would come from 
some other direction (7. ¢. not straight from 
the cupboard) and yet they were the toys 
which had been in the cupboard just be- 
fore. These objects came in such rapid 
succession and with such fury that my 
sister and my nephew felt absolutely para- 
lyzed with fright. 

On the evening of Apri/ 21st the alarms 
became so incessant that, to the minds of 
all in the house, it seemed like the apparent. 
summoning of them by the ‘‘unseen’’—so 
insistent was this summoning that. in their 
despair, they spoke aloud, as if in response 
to a person. With that, the whole thing 
stopped, and even the night after, there 
was nothing at all. It seemed to those con- 
cerned, that these things might be the 
result of a pathetic and painful struggle on 
the part of the unseen beings to obtain com- 
munication with us for some reason or 
other. Among the events recorded by my 
sister on April 23rd, are the following: 

Her waste-paper basket was thrown 
cross her room—it did not ‘‘walk’’ this 
time. 


A big lump of stone which keeps 
open the outer door of her room was thrown 
‘rom there to the doorway of the dining- 
“oom. 


A tiny brass ‘‘wati’’ (about 1% 
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inches in diameter), 
khanawals for ghee, fell in the veranda. 
A rupee which had been lost, returned on 
the following day. not in silver, but in small 
change up to 15 annas 9 pies, in three in- 


such as are used in 


stalments. The last missing pice came the 
next morning after that. <A pice fell. The 
elder boy’s tea-spoon jumped up in the air 
and dropped down without his touching it. 
A two-anna piece fell; it was missing from 
my brother-in-law’s pocket, which was 
found bulging wide, though he remembered 
to have left it flat and shut. 

On the evening of April 21st, at intervals 
varying from a half-a-minute to five min- 
utes, nine keys fell from mid-air (three 
pairs and three single ones) : about five of 
these dropped silently before the members 
of the family into the elder boy’s bed as he 
sat on it before retiring. The other keys 
dropped elsewhere. 

At 9:45 A. M. on April 23rd, my sister 
says in a letter, the elder boy ‘‘suddenly 
materialized in front of me in your door- 
way like a rubber ball. He looked bright 
but amazed, and said ‘I have just come 
from Karjat.’ He didn’t come through 
any door.’’ My sister describes the posture 
of the boy as having been most remarkable. 
When she looked up from her letter-writ- 
ing, she saw him bending forward: both his 
arms were hanging away from his sides, 
and the hands hanging limp—his feet were 
not touching the floor, as she saw a distinct 
space between his feet and the threshold. 
It was precisely the posture of a person 
who has been gripped round the waist and 
carried, and therefore makes no effort but 
is gently dropped at his destination. 

On April 28th, things reached a climax. 
The little boy’s food and toys were repeat- 
edly snatched from his hand, and his drink 
from his mouth, though he made frantic 
attempts to retain his hold of these things. 
His toys came literally in showers from his 
cupboard when no one was in the room 
who could have done this. As the child 
moved through the rooms, he was _ sur- 


rounded (and consequently the other mem- 


bers of the family too) by broken glass, 
scattered liquids (including bottles of 
citronella oil, liniment, brilliantine, eye- 
drops, and saccharin, all of which were 
hurled from their accustomed places), and 
the noise of the crashing objects. The child 
was exceedingly brave, but hysterical For 
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a great part of the time, the smashes were 
occurring at intervals of not even one whole 
minute. It became necessary to feed him 
by hand. My sister removed all glass ob- 
jects from the bathroom, as the little boy 
was being molested in that room too. To 
the minds of those in the house, it looked 
like a determined effort aimed at the child’s 
life. They were in great despair. It seemed 
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brother-in-law’s lap, the little boy proved 
to be undefended. On the night of April 
27th, however, the little boy was able to 
sleep, even without the help of a sleeping- 
draught which had been obtained by way 
of a precaution. On the night of April 
26th, there had been no sleep for any one 
in the house. The ink-pots were hurled, 
spilling all the ink on the walls and floor. 
(To be continued) 


to them like a terrible curse. Even on my 
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case and Mr. J. M. Bird’s re- 
The admission of this rejoinder may 


end to correct some popular fallacies which are widespreac ou oudini’s constan 
tend to correct sor lar fall hich ar lespread through Houdini’ tant 


advertisement. The story of the discovery of the Glastonbury chapels is retold in a 
friendly spirit but much embroidered by the art of the reporter and its interest qualified by 
a concluding paragraph in which it is alleged that the discoverer (your Editor) admitted 
knowledge of the existence of a book in the British Museum which possessed the correct 
information as to the location of the chapels. But he fails to add that no document 
throwing any light upon their location was brought to Mr. Bond’s knowledge until some 
years after the discovery of the Edgar Chapel. All such discovery of documents is 
fully admitted in his book ‘‘The Gate of Remembrance” and there were no _ others 
known to your Editor either in the British Museum or elsewhere. The Jesuit magazine 
“The Month” had an almost exactly similar story which they circulated about ten years 
ago; but they afterwards withdrew it with a printed apology. Mr. Frikell’s lance, how- 
ever, is inserted with so much courtesy that no pain need be felt and indeed it has not 
punctured the skin. But the medium had to be “‘exposed’’; so there’s an end of it. 
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Hartmann’s International Directory of Psychic Science and Spiritualism should be a 
very useful book of reference. It contains a list of all the principal periodicals published 
in the U. S. and other countries on subjects connected with Psychic Research from the scien- 
tific to the mystical and occult. A section follows which gives the names and addresses of 
individuals prominent in the movement from authors to mediums with brief descriptions 
of their special qualifications or line of work. A catalogue of the principal Societies is also 
given. This is divided under the heads Psychism, Psychical Research, and Spiritualism, and 
it eovers most of the foreign countries. There is a section given to the Spiritualist Camps 
in the various States of the Union and anoth2r to the Spiritualist churches owning thei! 
own property. The local Societies and Churches are tabulated under the several States. 
Section 7 contains a bibliography which covers the earlier period of the movement. Li- 
braries and Reading Centers (chiefly in the U. S.) are on record here, together with a few 
foreign ones. There is a portrait register of prominent personalities: and a _ professional! 
register of teachers, lecturers and mediums. A few local Societies make special announce- 
ments of their activities (pp. 134-135). Section 12 gives books on sale dealing with psychi: 
science and their prices, as offered by the various publishing houses who appear in the list 
The work will be much appreciated by all who are engaged in correspondence upon thes: 
subjects cr who need direction. 












NE of the canons of early physical 

research was that which regarded 

the medium as the unwilling and 
unassisting vehicle of investigation, upon 
whom the processes of observation were to 
be earried along wholly from without. The 
thesis of these early years was that the 
phenomena were not established as things 
that actually occurred, and that according- 
ly it was necessary to give the benefit of 
every doubt to the hypothesis that they 
did not occur but merely seemed to or pur- 
ported to. Under this thesis, it is necessary 
at every step to avoid giving the medium 
the slightest freedom of action in any diree- 
tion or the shghtest credit of any sort; 
for of course, if the phenomena are fraudu- 
lent the fraud is his, and everything he 
says or does must be regarded through the 
distorted prism of this suspicion. 

Modern analysis shows numerous falla- 

cies in this viewpoint. In the first place, 
while the early investigators show a 
sporadic realization of the fact that to the 
‘strictly scientific skeptic’’ who is deter- 
mined not to accept the phenomena the 
investigator who reports them as occurring 
shows either a gross incompeteney or a 
moral obliquity fully equal to that of which 
the medium must be aceused, they did not 
consistently exelude fraud by themselves 
in anything like the measure in which they 
excluded fraud by the medium. Of course 
oday we know that this is in fact impossi- 
ble but in terms of the older philosophy it 
izht to be attempted. 

Again: if one were examining some ob- 
cure mental faculty which carried, on the 
ace of the results attained by the subject, 

e guarantee that he was exercising his 

ind in directions closed to most persons, 
ne would pay some attention to this sub- 
ct’s introspections and one would even 
rovoke him to introspect. He is presum- 
bly not so good an observer as a more-or- 

ss trained investigator and his ideas of 
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what goes on in his own mind may be far 
from the ultimate and actual facts, but 
they will at least constitute data of interest 
to the psychologist. When we ask an ex- 
perimental subject to report to us whether 
he does or does not feel certain stimuli, we 
sometimes have to make reservations against 
the aceuracy of his replies, as for instance 
when he is a conscript suspected of maling- 
ering. More usually, the worst thing we 
assume about him is that through auto- 
suggestion or hypnosis or some other means 
he is honestly mistaken in his reporting; 
and this necessarily means that the terms’ 
of his reports constitute data of extreme 
importance. 


As long ago as the fruitful years of the 
Piper mediumship, seasoned students of 
psychical research like Hyslop and Hodg- 
son realized, and put into practice, the 
principle that once the presumption of 
validity is established for mediumistie phe- 
nomena and with it that of good faith for 
the medium, the latter’s reports as to his 
own subjective experiences, and even the 
reports of trance personalities as to theirs, 
constitute valuable material for one who 
seeks to isolate the machinery underlying 
the phenomena. Since the decline of this 


celebrated case, it seems to the present 
reviewer that there has been a_ strong 


tendeney to ignore this fruitful field and to 
return to the earlier dogma that everything 
the medium tells us must be rejected as 
interested and potentially false. That this 
is a grave error should be evident from 
mere formulation of the problem in the 
terms in which we here formulate it. 

[t is therefore with extreme interest that 
we have read the recently published auto- 
biography of one of our best-known trance 
mediums. Mr. George Wehner, in ‘‘A 
Curious Life,’’ gives naturally a deal of 
material of routine character about the 
persons he has known, the sittings he has 
held, the satisfaction that his sitters have 
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attained through his communications, ete. 
To omit this side of his experiences would 
obviously rob his book of much of the 
interest which it will hold for his numerous 
friends. But that is only half the story; 
and the other half is one to which research 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear. 

Mr. Wehner, like many other mediums, 
has had ever since he can remember, ex- 
periences which orthodox psychology must 
interpret in terms of visual and auditory 
and tactile hallucinations, but which the 
subject and his friends regard as constitut- 
ing a super-sensory or extra-sensory con- 
tact with the world beyond the grave. In 
his case these experiences have had a depth 
and broadness rather greater than appears 
to be the usual case even with accomplished 
mediums, and in particular have taken on 
an extreme variety of forms. These clair- 
voyant and clairaudient elements of his 
life he describes in considerable detail. In 
addition, Mr. Wehner appears to have a 
much more intelligent grasp of the emo- 
tional aspects of his own mediumship than 
any other psychic of similar type whom this 
reviewer has ever encountered; and his 
statements and implications as to what it 


all means to him will react upon most 
readers. 

Whether one take to this book the spirit- 
istie outlook which leads one to accept Mr. 
Wehner’s experiences as actually corre- 
sponding to external realities, or whether 
one be of the animistic school that is forced 
to explain them all away as the products of 
subconscious improvisation, the book af- 
fords an interesting and important fund 
of data on the subjective content of medi- 
umship. There doubtless oceur minor inac- 
euracies of reporting; who among us could 
write in such intimate detail of his inner 
life without in some degree representing it 
as he would have it rather than as it is? 
But this should not detract from the ulti- 
mate value of the observations upon him- 
self which Mr. Wehner sets down. We have 
had quite enough of the type of compila- 
tion that sets before us the complete out- 
put of communication received through a 
given medium, with no attempt at criticism 
or analysis. It is a welcome relief to have 
a medium who is ready to tell us the things 
about himself that we should so very much 
“ather know. 





THE SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES OF A BUSINESS MAN 
By T. A. R. PurcHas 


Foreword by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Preface by 
Robert Blatchford. 


Published by Simpkin Marshall Lmt. and The Psychic Press. 


Price 


A most interesting and admirably writ- 
ten book by one who has spent more than 
thirty-five years in the study of psychics. 
Lueid and very much to the point. The 
phenomena reported are all of a subjective 
nature and are said to have occurred in 
and about Johannesburg, S. A., during the 
period from 1916 to 1920. The author did 
not make use of professional mediums, but 
organized and developed his own ‘‘home’ 
circles, with his wife as principal medium. 

Several noteworthy ‘‘eases’’ are record- 
ed, in particular the ‘‘Campion-Brand 
ease,’’ wherein two Johannesburg boys, 
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who had been killed in Flanders in 1917, 
and who were quite unknown to the Pur- 
chas circle, purported to communicate and 
gave their names and former Johannesburg 
addresses. After some difficulty these were 
found to be correct. Many other equally 
interesting cases are reported, and through- 
out his narrative, to quote Mr. Blatchford’s 
preface, ‘‘Mr. Purehas . . . tells his 
psychic experiences in a plain, business- 
like way.’’ Yet In a way which grips one, 
and which causes one to think. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry Price 


MUCH regret to announce the death 
of two well-known British spiritual- 
ists, Dr. Abraham Wallace and Mr. 

G. C. Ashton Jonson. 

Dr. Wallace passed away on January 
22nd, at Paignton, Devon, at the age of 80. 
He was one of the oldest spiritualists in 
England and his interest in psychic matters 
dated from the early ‘seventies. Originally 
he was on the council of the London §S. P. 
R. and left that body when the controversy 
concerning its anti-spiritualistic tendencies 
became acute. It was Dr. Wallace who was 
instrumental in exposing Eldred, the no- 
torious fraudulent medium whose mechani- 
eal arm-chair (secreting wigs, masks, ete.) 
was the wonder of all beholders. Dr. Wal- 
lace knew all the old-time mediums and 
psychies such as Boursnell, the spirit pho- 
tographer; the Davenport Brothers; Stain- 
ton Moses, Mrs. Mellon, Husk and many 
others. He was cremated at Golder’s Green 
on January 27th. 

* * * * * 


Mr. G. C. Ashton Jonson’s death was 
very sudden. I have already mentioned in 
these Notes that he accompanied Sir Arthur 
(‘onan Doyle to South Africa early in 1929. 
When he returned he again travelled with 
Sir Arthur to Scandinavia. His death was 
due, I understand, to phlebitis, the result 
of a kick in a swimming bath during his 
tour in South Africa. He died in London 
on January 10th. 

Mr. Ashton Jonson was an accomplished 

usician and composer, and a Wagnerian 
expert. He was the honorary librarian of 
tie Royal Automobile Association and it 
was through our mutual love of books that 
| first made contact with Mr. Jonson. Like 
lr, Abraham Wallace and the present 
‘iter, he was a member of the Ghost Club 
a whose monthly re-unions he will be much 
hissed. 

* * * * * 


Mention of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle re- 
nds me that he is.still very ill and has 
rdly left his room for ten weeks. He has 


been ordered three months’ complete rest. 
I have often wondered whether he associ- 
ates his illness with the trip to Denmark 
because there is a curious story attaching 
to his visit to Copenhagen. 

In January, 1925 I was asked to give a 
number of lectures in Copenhagen in con- 
nection with the Psychic Exhibition (which 
I eventually brought to London’) which 
was about to open there. I consented. 
When I arrived in the Danish eapital I 
found that a number of halls had been 
booked in Seandinavia for Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and that I was to take his 
place, Sir Arthur having had to postpone 
his visit at the last moment. : 

When I returned home I asked Sir 
Arthur why he had so suddenly abandoned 
his Scandinavian lecture tour and he in- 
formed me that the controls of several me- 
diums had definitely warned him against 
going to Copenhagen, ete. I sympathized. 
Incidentally, it cost Sir Arthur some hun- 
dreds of pounds to cancel his engagements. 


And now Sir Arthur and Mr. Ashton 
Jonson have just returned and the latter 
is dead and the former is very ill. 


It seems almost as if Denmark has ex- 
erted some sinister influence over Sir 
Arthur and his friends. 

* 7 * : * 


Light, the London spiritualist organ has 
reverted to its original owners, the London 
Spiritualist Alliance, which has purchased 
the paper from Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
Light has been published for nearly fifty 
vears and has seen some fumous editors 
such as Stainton Moses (‘‘M. A., Oxon.’’) 
and Mr. David Gow who will continue his 
very capable editorship for the new owners.. 
The activities of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance will be fully recorded in the paper. 

* * * * * 

An outward and visible sign of the ex- 
traordinary wave of interest in things psy- 
chic which is sweeping Great Britain is the 
fact that at the time of writing no fewer 


1See this Journat, July 1925. 
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than four spiritualistie plays are running 
in London. 

‘“‘The Last Enemy’’ is at the Fortune 
Theatre and is drawing good audiences 
since the cast was present at a séance with 
Rudi Sehneider—a fact of which the 
management made the very most in the 
publie press. The plot is the familiar one 
of spirit return. 

Mr. Ralph Neale’s play ‘‘The Watcher”’ 
is at the Everyman Theatre. It concerns 
a woman who has lost her soul, but not 
her youth; in the end she grows old before 
her lover’s eyes, which is rather reminis- 
cent of Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She.’’ 

‘*Long Live Death,’’ which is described 
as a ‘‘psychic melodrama,’’ is running at 
the Gate Theatre and drawing crowded 
houses. The play is by Mr. Peter Godfrey 
and the chief character is a Dr. Kubin who 
has discovered how to separate the soul 
from the body and give each a definite con- 
temporaneous existence. It is apparently 
done by drugs and electricity to an ae- 
companiment of jazz music on a gramo- 
phone. For example, he tries the experi- 


ment on a girl called Carol Hume, with the 
result that we presently see and hear her 


Soul moving and talking in a red dress, 
with her Body a yard or two away also 
busy in a similar frock. While, however, 
the Body is talking platitudes to a little 
party of psychical researchers, the Soul is 
driving a knife into the throat of an 
elderly rival of the diabolical Kubin. In 
the end, the malefactor invites a number of 
persons to dinner, and tries in their pres- 
ence to separate his own elements; but the 
electric battery fails to work, while the 
drug works only too well. Consequently, 
he dies in great agony. The play was well 
received. 

The fourth psychic play is_ ealled 
‘“‘Through the Veil’’ and is definitely 
spiritualistic. The authors are Cecil Mad- 
den and Sir Auckland Geddes though all 
the latter’s friends are wondering what he 
is doing in this galley. The play has been 
produced at the Duchess Theatre. 

If ‘‘Through the Veil’’ means anything 
at all, it is a warning to young ‘“‘natural’’ 
mediums to desist before it is too late. It 
has been ealled ‘‘a play for experts.’’ The 
play centres round a young girl who is an 
amateur medium. She ‘‘sees’’ her brother 
who was killed in an airplane accident. 
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Their mother is also possessed of psychic 
powers and is living apart from her hus- 
band (a clergyman) on that account. The 
father sees the vision of his son and be- 
lieves it is ‘‘the devil from hell’’ taking the 
form of his son. Another clergyman, who 
had himself been a medium, suggests that 
the apparition was ectoplasm exuded from 
the body of the young girl and returning 
thereto. In the end the materialized brother 
beckons his sister to the vicarage balcony 
over which she falls and is_ killed. 
‘‘Through the Veil’’ is not a very convinc- 
ing play and was terribly slated by the 
press. 
* * Ke * * 

The famous crystal of the equally famous 
Dr. John Dee, (1527-1608) the magician, is 
being put up to auction on February 20th. 
It was purchased about 65 years ago by one 
of the Huth family and is being sold by the 
executors of Mrs. Octavia Huth, of Fosbury 
Manor, Wilts. With the crystal are six dises 
which are also supposed to have belonged 
to the great astrologer. Another ‘‘crystal,’’ 
Dee’s famous speculum or mirror, a piece 
of solid pink glass about the size of an 
orange, is preserved in the British Museum. 
An account of Dr. Dee’s crystal (presum- 
ably the one now offered for sale) is to be 
found in Notes and Queries, 1924, Vol. 
exlvi, pp. 223-225. 

* * * * 

Fraulein Dr. Gerda Walther writes me 
that an interesting case of poltergeist dis- 
turbanee is exciting a great deal of inter- 
est in Copenhagen (where Dr. Walther is 
giving two lectures on our Rudi Schneider 
experiments). The poltergeist appears to 
have established itself in the home of a 
baker in the Frederiksborggade. The dis- 
turbance commenced on January 30th at 
6.20 in the evening and the entity an- 
nounced itself by giving a_ vigorous 
‘‘bump’’ against the door. Then pieces of 
wood commenced flying about and the light 
went out—only to reappear a little later— 
with no one near the switch. Although the 
house was afterwards locked up, the place 
was turned upside down by an alleged in- 
visible agency. The baker and his hou:e- 
keeper have had to seek police protection. 
I hope Dr. Christian Winther will investi- 
gate this case. 

* *& * * * 


A companion volume’ to Oddities’ '1a8 












































been compiled by Commander R. T. Gould 
the breezy investigator of ‘‘mysteries’’ and 
makes excellent reading. He discusses at 
full length the extraordinary case of polter- 
geist disturbance known as “‘Bealings 
Bells’? and comes to the conclusion (he 
could hardly do otherwise) that the mani- 
festations were genuinely supernormal. 

Major Edward Moor, F. R. 8S. had a 
house at Great Bealings, Suffolk, in 1834 
and for no apparent reason all his house- 
bells commenced suddenly to ring and kept 
on ringing—month after month. Every 
means was tried to find the perpetrator of 
the ‘‘hoax,’’ but in the end the Major and 
his friends had to admit that no normal 
reason could be found for the sustained 
bell-ringing. Major Moor then wrote the 
book Bealings Bells which Commander 
Gould describes (p. 128) as ‘‘extremely 
rare.’’ | rather disagree with him because 
at least three copies of this monograph have 
passed through my hands. 

Commander Gould discusses giants; the 
noise which emanated from the colossal 
statue, known as the ‘‘ery of Memnon’’; 
the old alchemists (including Dr. James 
Price, the famous ‘‘last of the alche- 
mists’’); the canals of Mars, ete., ete. Of 
peculiar interest to my American readers 
is the author’s account of how Dr. S. H. 
Kmmens (an Englishman) turned Mexican 
silver dollars into gold which he sold to the 
U.S. Mint. 

In the year 1899 ‘‘the New York 
Herald,’’ we are told, ‘‘ecame out with a 
‘scoop’ article, containing such headlines 


THIS MAN MAKES GOLD AND SELLS 
IT TO THE 
UNITED STATES MINT. 
IS DR. EMMENS A MODERN 
ROSICRUCIAN ? 


UNCLE SAM HAS BEEN BUYING HIS 
BRICKS FOR TWO YEARS. 


etween April and December, 1897, the 
ted States Assay Office purchased ‘‘ar- 
g- itaurum gold’’ from Dr. Emmens to the 
ve ne of £1,528. He had much correspon- 
de ice with Sir William Crookes, F. R. S., 
‘+h eventually became somewhat acri- 


lgmas: Another _Book of Unexplained Facts by 


Commander R. T. Gould, London, Philip Allan, 
net. 


viewed in these Notes, Jan. 1929, p. 54. 
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monious. The author states ‘‘ Emmens’ feat 
of persuading the United States Mint to 
buy a considerable quantity of what he as- 
sured them was artificial gold, has never, 
I think, been duplicated. Nor can | form 
any theory of fraud which would make such 
a proceeding either practical or necessary. . 
As to the facts of the sale, there is no 
doubt.”’ 
ad * Bd * * 

At a recent meeting of the Liberal Jew- 
ish Synagogue, St. John’s Wood Rd., Lon- 
don, Sir Oliver Lodge gave an address on 
science and religion which he said were not 
‘‘poles apart’’ as usually supposed, but one. 

By religion, he explained, he understood 
the reaction of man to the whole of the 
universe ; by science he understood a grop- 
ing after truth—a search eliminating all 
feeling and emotions, if possible. 

‘“There is goodness, beauty and truth. 
Goodness is related especially to religion, 
beauty to art and truth to science, and yet 
these three are one. They cannot really 
be dissected out from one another. 

‘*You may attend to one more than to 
another, but you cannot really understand 
one without attention to the other, any 
more than you can understand a tree by 
attending to the root only, the branches 
only, or the fruit only. They are an in- 
dissoluble whole.’’ 

In physical science, Sir Oliver said, there 
was a good deal more mystery than there 
used to be. It no longer laid down the 
law. There was much more uncertainty. 

‘“‘We are groping our way and finding 
out that what we thought we understood we 
do not. We thought last century that we 
knew what life was. Now we know we do 
not. And yet we know far more than we 
did know, but the more we know the more 
we feel that there is some mystery that we 
have not proved. 

‘“We are making our way towards a 
great generalization which, in my view, 
will extend away from matter altogether 
into the unseen. I believe that the linking 


of the spiritual and material is at hand.’’ 
* * x * * 





The ‘‘Parapsychical Institute’? of Vi- 
enna, an organization associated with the 
name of Herr Ubald Tartaruga has closed 
its doors. For some years this society has 
been in a moribund condition; and the ad- 
vent of the new Austrian Society for Psy- 
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chieal Research (of which Professor Hans 
Thirring is president) has rendered it 
superfluous. There is not room in Vienna 
for two psychie societies and it was only a 
question of time before the smaller organi- 
zation succumbed. 

* * * * * 

An interesting case of twins looking, 
thinking, and acting alike is attracting con- 
siderable publie attention as I write these 
Notes. The twins in question are Miss 
Elsie Harrop and Mrs. Hilda Thompson, 
the latter recently married. If it is not 
a ease of ‘‘two minds with but a single 
thought”’ it is something very like it. The 
twins, whose home is at Hooton Hall, 
Rotherham, are blue-eyed blondes so alike 
in appearance that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. They say that ever 
since they can remember they have had 
the same thoughts and done the same 
things. Their dreams are the same and 
although they now live far apart, they find 
they are unconsciously wearing similar 
clothes and even pursuing the same hobbies. 
For example, a short time ago both started 
to make a rug at the same time; both be- 
came tired of doing it at the same time; 
and both commenced cross-stitching at the 
same time. Last summer both decided to 
visit the same watering place and both 
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found themselves at the same hotel at the 
same time without either knowing what the 
other was going to do. But most extraordi- 
nary of all, Hilda is married to a Mr. 
James Thompson of Chesterfield, while the 
other, Elsie, is being married shortly to a 
Dr. James Thompson (no relation) of Glas- 
gow. 
* * *% * * 

Rudi Schneider left England for Brau- 
nau on January 21st, after a visit lasting 
about ten weeks during which we held 
twenty-one séances. The report of our ex- 
periments is already completed and runs 
into about a hundred thousand words. It 
includes observations by Lord Charles 
Hope, Dr. William Brown, Professor Pol- 
lard, and others. It is an interesting docu- 
ment. We hope that Rudi will go to the 
Institut Métapsychique, Paris, some time 
in April and it is possible that he may 
again visit the National Laboratory in the 
autumn. It is worthy of record that his 
most recent visit cost us exactly £158, 
about double this amount having been ex- 
pended on the Schneider mediumship ‘dur- 
ing the past twelve months. Of course, the 
medium received only a portion of this 
amount. I state the figures merely to show 


the cost of investigating foreign mediums. 

















N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


HE Lecture Program for March, 
1930 includes the following speak- 
ers: 

Monday, March 3rd. Mr. William Ross, 
on ‘‘ Yoga.”’ 

Monday, Mareh 10th. Jocelyn Taylor 
Mitchell on ‘‘Egyptian Magiec.’’  (illus- 
trated with lantern slides) 

Monday , Mareh 17th. Dr. Edwin F. 
Bowers, ‘‘Is Life continuous after death ?”’ 

Monday, March 24th. Miss Gertrude O. 
Tubby, *‘Communications with the late Dr. 
Hyslop.”’ 

Monday, March 3lst. Dr. L. R. G. 
Crandon, ‘‘The Margery Mediumship.’’ 

Further particulars will be found in the 
printed leaflet which is obtainable of the 
Executive Secretary and of which a copy 
is posted on the A. 8. P. R. Notice Board 
at Hyslop House. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact 
that Dr. Crandon’s lecture will take place 
at the Biltmore Hotel, in the large Ball- 
room. Those desirous of securing places 
should not be later than 8.15 P.M. as there 
will be a great demand for seats. 

* a * * * 
THe ANNETTE LEvyY MEMORIAL 
SPIRITUALIST CENTER 


We have received notice of this new 
‘oundation from one of our members, Mrs. 
\latilda Levy, of 626 East Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is organized in Brook- 
vn for the purpose of spreading the facts 
{ spiritualism and the progress made in 
svchieal research. 

The Center is non-sectarian: yet its main 
object is to reach the Jewish people. 
‘lonthly lectures by eminent speakers on 
these subjects and a bi-monthly thought 
«xchange are the first stepping-stones of 
tiuis center. Mrs. Levy will be glad to 
receive correspondence concerning the 
\.ork at the above address. 

[t is hoped that a series of afternoon lec- 
tires of an educational kind may shortly 
b: instituted for the advantage of mem- 
b-rs both of the Society and the N. Y. See- 


tion. This will lead the way to some more 
systematic plan of courses of instruction 
and for the study of the best books on the 
various aspects of psychic research. Mr. 
Bligh Bond will meet students at 4 P.M. 
on Wednesday afternoons during the 
month, beginning March 12th, for the pur- 
pose of studying the arithmetical sym- 
bolism of the Greek and Hebrew Seriptures 
and its method of interpretation. This 
course has been for some time planned to 
follow his lecture on the same subject and 
in response to numerous enquiries. 
* * * a * 

The Research Officer is being asked to 
arrange for a series of afternoon demon- 
strations of the fraudulent methods used 
by the false mediums and their detection. 
Details will be posted on the notice-board 
in the hall. 

ee ek te 

Correspondents have expressed regret 
that the address of Dr. Glen Hamilton on 
the Winnipeg phenomena was not reeorded 
in the JourNAL. Those interested might 
like to know that an excellent report ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Brooklyn Eagle’’ (Eagle 
Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y.) for November 26, 
1929, and it is still possible to secure copies. 
Mr. John O’Neill, who writes the report, 
is the Science Editor of the paper and he 
has marshalled the facts in a very able 
manner. Mr. O'Neill, writing recently 
says: ‘‘It may interest you to know that 
immediately after the meeting I sent a 
cablegram to Sir Oliver Lodge asking him 
if the picture obtained by Dr. Hamilton 
was that of his son and authentic. About 
36 hours later I received a reply that pic- 
ture was a likeness of his son but could 
not state if it was authentiec.’’ 

* ed * ok * 

Mr. Roy Mitchell’s address has been re- 
printed from these Notes and eopies may be 
had at Hyslop House. The price will be 
fifteen cents. Mr. Owen Washburn’s 
address, which we print with this issue, 
will be similarly reprinted: price 15 cents. 
These will form Nos. I and II of a series 
of Sectional Addresses. 
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Notes ON ADDRESS BY REV. OWEN R. WASHBURN, 8:30 P.m., MonpaAy, FEB. 3rp, 


The speaker was introduced by Major 
H. T. M. Seott to a full attendance 
of members and friends. The address was 
much appreciated and applauded. Mr. 
Washburn, who is pastor of the West Con- 
gregational church at Orford, N. H. said 
that he had come there at some cost to him- 
self and in a state of health, according to 
physicians, which might prevent his again 
being in New York. He wished to give to 
the group most interested in psychie phe- 
nomena some of the important conclusions 
he has arrived at after a life time during 
which he has been able to observe much as 
to the relations between this and the spirit 
world and to enjoy all the forms of mental 
phenomena by reason of his own power to 
observe and receive communications from 
the spirit world. He had experienced these 
psychic powers, which some might attribute 
to self deception or to illusions, while doing 
the world’s work, including such tasks as 
are required in four years as a state sena- 
tor and many years as an editor (and for a 
while a managing editor) of a daily news- 
paper. He had never been entranced or in 
any abnormal state but had seen and heard 
and known such psychic phenomena as had 
proved to him the existence of a spirit 
world of which this world is a part. He 
felt that at his age he could not long remain 
in this life and he wished, with no reserva- 
tions, to speak of his years of life during 
which, at a moment’s notice, he has been 
able, when there was a useful end to serve, 
not otherwise, to obtain suggestions or in- 
formation from the spirit realms. 

Taking up first the problem of why those 
spirits using trance mediums or trumpets 
for communications do not tell who they 
are Mr. Washburn explained: ‘‘I have been 
told by some spirit intelligence that the 
separation between this world and the 
spirit world is necessary to prevent the en- 
slavement of mortals by undeveloped 
spirits. If ‘‘the touch of the vanished hand”’ 
so longed for by the thoughtless were eas- 
ily given then an evil spirit could drum on 
our eyelids and prevent sleep until we 
obeyed their lightest command. The en- 
gineering of God has wisely provided for 
the needs and safety of mankind. It is so 
arranged by Deity that to bridge the chasm 
made by death there must be cooperation 
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from the spirit side by those bound to- 
gether by good will, self-control and unity 
of purpose. These are virtues the good 
possess but which the evil do not possess. 
It requires group work, by the good spirits, 
to control forees, prevent intrusion, and to 
notify spirits of opportunities for meeting 
loved ones on earth. One spirit I asked 
about the matter said there were thirty-six 
in the band required for trumpet medium- 
ship and that all were usually employed 
on needful oceasions. Taking this band as 
an example we can see that they constitute 
a body of thought; a unity. In that unity 
there is one purpose. That purpose is not 
to reason but to maintain a proper channel 
of communication from the other world to 
this. The spokesman for such a band is 
not speaking as an individual. The body 
of thought composed by the thirty-six is 
not engaged in communicating and the in- 
dividuals are not there as individuals but 
as parts of a unity in thought. Hence the 
spokesman is prone to speak of himself as 
‘*John’’ or ‘‘Rose.’’ If the speaker said 
‘*T am John W. Evans, former president of 
the First National Bank of Harlem”’ or ‘‘I 
am Rose W. John who kept a tea house at 
31 West Third Street, New York’’ the 
speaker would take himself or herself out 
of the unity, out of the body of thought, 
forget the purpose and unity of the band 
and disturb the conditions necessary to 
good communications. Also such a statement 
would be half untrue, since the speaker is 
not really speaking for an individual but 
for the whole band. Each member of the 
band truly shares in the total unity and 
thought of the band. No one individual is 
rightly allowed to speak for others as an 
individual. It is difficult to transmit from 
spirits proper names, but it is often done. 
Mental pictures are much used and impres- 
sions of ideas are helpful in communicating 
from the other world. Proper names often 
have no meaning that can thus be used or 
pictured. Also a spirit communicating, i0 
close rapport with a band, is more or less 
influenced to a non-personal attitude, often, 
and thus finds it diffieult to give names, 
dates and places clearly. 

The avenues to the spirit world are kept 
open only by the good in the spirit worl: ; 
but these avenues, Mr. Washburn said, ¢°2 
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be used by undeveloped spirits, once they 
are open. Most of the substitutions and 
misleadings which make it necessary that 
men always test all communications by 
reason and, as St. Paul says ‘‘ Try the spir- 
its,’’ come in the last half of the séance or 
sittings given by mediums. To guard a 
séance from evil influences it should open 
with prayer sincerely given and including 
a desire that the mind of Christ shall rule 
and close in the same way. A reverent at- 
titude should be observed during the sit- 
tings and thus the spirits who would not 
wish to attend a meeting for prayer will be 
inclined to stay away. Ordinarily sittings 
should be limited to sixty minutes and 
should not occur daily but only once or 
twice a week. Weak or sickly persons 
should sit outside a cirele, not in it, at sé- 
ances. No medium should be asked to sit 
when ill, hungry or tired; it tends to un- 
satisfactory communications and evil influ- 
ences. 

Continuing, the speaker told of his dis- 
covery that he had definite psychic powers 
that could be made useful. He inherited 
a ring, made for a grandmother of his 
about the year 1802. MHolding it in his 
hand one day he felt a new sensation in his 
hand and arm and then was aware that the 
ring represented a personality and that a 
thought associated with the owner of a 
lock of human hair which the grandmother 
had braided and placed under a erystal on 
the ring, had reached him: a thought of 
great love and sadness. Later he found he 
could pick up objects and give their his- 
tory, provided always there was a useful 
end to serve. Lastly the speaker found he 
could do each of the various psychie things 
classed as mental phenomena. 

[llustrating this power Mr. Washburn 
told of being asked by a man named, we 
will say, Mr. T., who was in the habit of 
jecring at his interest in spirit return, to 
ind the seoffer’s lost diamond which had 
been missing for two weeks and much 
s-irched for. A minute later the gem was 
found in a pile of sacks in the man’s cellar, 
‘re it had fallen when he put away an 
es. ra bit of ice. A few days later the 
S}caker attended a spiritualist summer 
e:np and found Mr. T. and his wife stand- 
ln-r In a grove, it being a pleasant summer 
al-ernoon. Mr. Washburn said, as he ap- 
p! vached: ‘‘T have a message for you. Your 
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first wife says, ‘Take that ring with the 
little blue stone in it that she gave you be- 
fore her marriage and give it to this woman 
here by your side with her love and you 
will understand what she means’.’’ This 
was all the message. Later the wife who 
was present in the earth life explained the 
circumstances of the matter. Before the 
first wife had married Mr. T. she had said 
to him, when they were alone together: ‘‘I 
am going to marry you, I am going to live 
with you a while and then I am going to 
die and you are going to marry again. I 
want you to take this ring and keep it and 
after I die, if I like your second wife, I will 
return and tell you to give her the ring 
with the little blue stone in it and you will 
understand what I mean.’’ Mr. T., an un- 
believer as to immortality, asked her how 
she could return from the dead, to which 
she replied ‘‘Love will find a way.’’ The 
two were married and after some years the 
husband fell in love with the woman who 
was later his second wife. He was not tact- 
ful. His first wife knew of the affair and 
died, jealous, unhappy and suffering. Mr. 
T. married his second wife at once. Imme- 
diately he suffered keen remorse, feeling 
that every kindness to his second wife was 
an insult to his first. His second wife 
found herself repulsed at every turn and 
when Mr. Washburn found Mr. T.’s dia- 
mond they decided to go to the spiritualist 
summer camp; if any solution of the 
trouble, the cause of which the second wife 
did not suspect, could come from the spirit 
world they would consider it. If not they 
were to part there, the second wife going 
to her former home and he paying alimony. 
Into this critical situation Mr. Washburn 
came with the exact message the first wife 
had said she would give if she liked the 
second wife. At once the husband felt he 
honored his first wife by being good to his 
second wife. He confessed to his second 
wife and the estrangment ended in a sat- 
isfactory love life. The speaker asked any 
one who had a reasonable explanation not 
involving spirit return for that incident to 
please make that explanation known. He 
himself did not know there had been a first 
wife and was only slightly acquainted with 
the husband and wife he helped. 

Another illustration the speaker gave as 
follows: ‘‘I knew George Fuller the artist, 
when I was sixteen, slightly. I met him 
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twice, a few minutes each time and we did 
not discuss his art ideas. Some ten years 
later I was waiting to deliver the sermon 
in a little church in Western Pennsylvania, 
the young people having a song service be- 
fore I was to speak. As I waited I saw 
with my spiritual sight George Fuller come 
into the church. I spoke to him by a 
mental method, which makes no air vibra- 
tions, and he replied so that I heard what 
he said as given in words but not audible 
to ordinary ears. I induced him to deliver 
the sermon for me. He was averse to this 
but on my plea that he knew more than the 
people and should share, he said that if I 
would change my subject from ‘‘The Tal- 
ents’’ to ‘‘The Talent for Art’’ he would 
give me the address, sentence by sentence 
and I could repeat each sentence to the con- 
gregation. This he did. I recalled the 
whole address, which was a very able one, 
for some months and one fragment I can 
still repeat. It was long remembered by the 
more intellectual in the congregation. Here 
is the section I now remember, a fair 
sample of the whole: 

*‘Shakespeare said: ‘‘ All the world’s a 
stage. No! All the world’s a studio and 
They 


all the people in it merely students. 
have their palettes and their brushes, their 
chisels and their models, and on the throb- 
bing canvas of human emotions and from 
the varied clay of human life they make for 
themselves beautiful pictures or statues as 


they will. Think not the great artist is he 
who by work with color or form has won 
the applause of men. Rather is your great- 
est artist he who, coming from his work at 
night with furrowed brow or knotted mus- 
cles, to a wife who is not always kind, to 
children who are not always pleasant, takes 
the varied desires and prejudices and ap- 
petites of that household and blends them 
together until he sits down in peace and 
happiness to the cheerful light, the white 
cloth and the peace of the evening meal. 
For the one who works on wood or stone 
works in the things which are seen, and the 
things which are seen are temporal, but he 
who works with the aspirations and loves of 
the human heart works with the things 
which are not seen and the things which 
are not seen are eternal.’’ 

Mr. Washburn added: ‘‘I was as much 
surprised and delighted at various brilliant 
utterances of Mr. Fuller as I would have 
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been had I been listening from a pew. A 
few months later I visited Mr. Spencer G. 
Fuller, a son of the famous artist, at his 
farm home in Deerfield, Mass. There I 
repeated nearly or quite the whole address ; 
which had been in some unusual way re- 
tained in my memory. When I finished the 
son said: ‘‘ You have made not one error in 
describing my father’s views. I could not 
have done it as well myself. He never 
published his art views and he believed in 
spirit return and said, before his death, he 
would return and communicate if he could. 
I believe he did return.’’ 

The speaker then told several stories, illus- 
trating the power he had enjoyed, when 
useful ends were served, to see with the 
psychie vision or to know without knowing 
how he knew. He at one time lived by 
newspaper work and used a small back 
office at 129 West 125th Street, New York. 
There came to him there a very athletic 
looking young man who walked in and de- 
manded that Mr. Washburn tell him what 
he was thinking about. Mr. Washburn re- 
peatedly asked him to leave the office but 
he refused. Finally he said to the young 
man, ‘‘I will tell you! You are wondering 
if you can hit me between the eyes with 
that blackjack in your right-hand overcoat 
pocket and ‘‘go through me’’ and ‘‘get 
away with it.’’ To this the man exclaimed 
‘*My God, how did you know that?’’ Then 
added : ‘‘ How do you know I won’t do it?’’ 
To this the speaker responded: ‘‘You are 
not man enough; you could not hit me 
while I am looking at you.’’ Admitting 
this his visitor said: ‘‘What else am | 
thinking of?’’ To this Mr. Washburn re- 
plied: ‘‘If you kill that girl over in Brook- 
lyn you are planning to murder, the police 
will have you in three hours.’’ His visitor 
swore and with flushed face eried ‘‘I will 
kill her.’’ To this the speaker answered: 
**You will not, for the same man who told 
you of that blackjack in your right-hand 
overcoat pocket tells you the police will 
have you in three hours. They will ‘rai!- 
road’ you. They will put you in the electric 
chair.’”’ The young man left soon after 
with a strong impression of the horrors of 
the electric death penalty. The newspape's 
made no report of any murder of a young 
girl in Brooklyn, following this interview. 

The speaker told of his power, indepen- 
dent of his will, derived from a source qu te 








unknown to him, of foretelling events. He 
knew in Philadelphia a Mr. and Mrs. 
Range, temporarily in the city, with an 
office for the sale of stock in a corporation. 
Their nearest relative lived in Minnesota. 
He went with Mrs. Range to an out-of-door 
celebration in the City Hall Square in that 
city. Noticing that she was sad he asked 
her the cause. She said, it was on a last 
night of the year, that she missed her son 
who was bound with a long time contract 
not to leave an island off the Alaska coast 
where he had charge of a mine. To this the 
speaker responded: ‘‘ You will eat Thanks- 
viving dinner with that son in the house of 
your relatives.’’ Mrs. Range cherished the 
hope until ten o’clock on Thanksgiving day 
morning when she lamented having done so. 
At that moment her son walked in, having 
sold his interest in the mine and cancelled 
his contract. He had heard that cousins 
of the family had moved to Philadelphia, 
unknown to his parents. They found the 
name in the telephone book and dined with 
the relatives, as had been predicted. 
Another instance of prophesy occurred 
when Hon. Reuben D. Silliman, formerly 
Federal Judge for Hawaii, brought a resi- 
dent of Hawaii and of San Francisco to 
eall upon the. speaker at his office in 125th 
Street. They came on a Thursday, the 
friend being an unbeliever in psychie things. 
Mr. Washburn told enough facts that he 
could not have known by usual methods to 
interest the friend; and the friend asked 
for an appointment for further talk, nam- 
ing the following Wednesday at half past 
two o’elock as the time. Mr. Washburn con- 
sented to see him then but assured the two 
men that the friend would not be there, nor 
would he see him for years, if ever. The 
fr nd was indignant, told the Judge he 
would show Mr. Washburn that he could do 
as he pleased and declared that he would 
wi k through that office door at half past 
tw. on the appointed day, if alive. Mr. 
W shburn bade him a final goodbye. On 
th: afternoon set for the visit the friend 
lei his down-town hotel early, went to the 
Su way, waited for an express train, took 
th train, going into a ear and standing 
by a certain seat. In the seat was a man 
fra San Francisco whom he knew. The 
me . asked him why he allowed a block of 
bu dings in San Francisco to be sold for 
tax s. The friend said he did not allow 
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it; that his agent attended to the matter. 
It developed that the agent was in the hos- 
pital, too ill to transact business and the 
buildings were to be sold, but by accepting 
the offer made him by his informant of a 
reservation on the Western express, he 
found that he could arrive in San 
Francisco just in time to prevent the 
sale. He forgot his appointment, went to 
the train and wrote back to the Judge that 
as his car crossed the 125th Street switches 
he recalled the appointment with Mr. 
Washburn and the prophesy of his failure 
to keep his appointment. The speaker said 
he could not understand how even a spirit 
could know that the man would take a cer- 
tain car, beside a certain seat in a certain 
train, in a subway where the trains passed 
every one or two minutes. 

Passing now to the mention of his thera- 
peutic gifts, Mr. Washburn has found that 
he could do any psychic thing, in almost 
any case, that would be helpful. At times he 
sees the spiritual body of people who ask 
his help, the abnormal bodily areas of peo- 
ple who are in bad health showing at such 
times as too white or too red. The areas 
lighter colored than the rest of the spirit 
body indicate lack of action, the areas too 
red indicate inflammation. He, at times, sees 
mental pictures of past conditions or 
events, or hears, mentally, sounds that sig- 
nify; as when he heard a pistol shot near 
the head of a woman with nervous trouble. 
A hint, as he discovered later, that her ner- 
vous ills originated in a shock received 
when her husband was shot by her side by 
a man behind him. Another nervous ease 
brought to him the sound of surf, like can- 
non. The woman asking help had her 
nerves disturbed while shipwrecked in a 
storm. More often the speaker knew with- 
out knowing how he knew; as though he 
had remembered it. In one instance a 
woman came to his office and remarked: ‘‘I 
wish you knew a friend of mine, a woman.”’ 
‘*Yes’’ he answered, ‘‘tell her this:’’ and 
he gave a few words that taken together 
meant nothing. The visitor remembered 
the words and told her friend and the next 
day the woman whom the speaker had 
never seen or otherwise heard of came to 
his office, saying ‘‘ That was a code message 
you gave me, a code only my friend and I 
ever used.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Washburn, 
‘‘she was the woman who shot herself and 
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died, last week, at Ardsley.’’ The visitor 
then explained; the code message, trans- 
lated, meant ‘‘Do not kill yourself, wait.’’ 
She added that she had prepared to kill 
herself and was writing farewell letters 
when the code message was brought to her. 
Those who think spiritualism of no value, 
the speaker said, should consider that in 
innumerable similar cases spirit messages 
have served good purposes. He thought 
much, if not all, the gain in the practical 
application of humane ideals as to women, 
children and the unfortunate had origi- 
nated in the heavenly host, whose captain 
is Christ, whose body is made up of high- 
minded souls of all ages, including the good 
and practical who have recently died, and 
who have one process for human improve- 
ment; that of taking what good they can 
find in the world and making it better. 

As an example of the usefulness of spirit 
messages the lecture included an account 
of the following experience. A Mrs. H. lost 
her only son in the world war. He was last 
of a family line, had just refused an offer 
of a very large income for ten years in 
order to enlist, and had died from the 
stupid neglect of an army officer. The 
mother had her nervous system wrecked by 
grief and went frequently to a hospital for 
nervous cases. She wrote Mr. Washburn 
that if she knew her son was alive anywhere 
she would not need to go to the hospital. 
After some weeks of delay the speaker, who 
had never seen even the ground where the 
house of Mrs. H. had been built nor heard 
from the dead son or his mother from the 
time the boy was a ehild till he died, was 
impressed to write to the mother: ‘‘In the 
top of your house is a garret. In the gar- 
ret is a ‘den,’ a room which your son made 
for himself. In that ‘den’ is a desk or a 
bureau he used for a desk. In that desk or 
bureau is a secret drawer which your son 
made. In that drawer is a piece of paper. 
On that piece of paper is a writing in your 
son’s handwriting which is a message for 
you. Go up stairs and get it.”’ 

Mrs. H. thought the letter, as she said, 
‘silly.”’ But after a time she reealled, 
slowly, from her troubled mind, that her 
son did have a room he had himself made, 
in the garret. Later she remembered that 
he had used a low bureau with two drawers 
as a desk. A few days later she remembered 
that when a boy the son had said he was 
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going to make a secret drawer. She went 
to the garret, found the secret drawer very 
cleverly hidden, and in it a piece of paper 
with her son’s handwriting, boldly written, 
with an exclamation point. The paper was 
part of a magazine article saying that the 
best remedy for sorrow was to be at work 
and preferably at some altruistic task. On 
the border of the paper was written, with 
an old fashioned ‘‘stylographic’’ pen no 
longer in use, ‘‘Get busy!’’ Evidently the 
boy had saved the clipping, and added the 
slogan, for his own comfort when a young 
man. No one on earth knew of the facts 
as to the existence of the paper and the 
writing. The mother never again went to 
the hospital. She became busy caring for 
crippled orphans, giving them a new play- 
ground and special instruction such as will 
enable them to earn a living in spite of the 
handicap of lameness. 

The speaker asserted that, when a useful 
end was to be served, he was practically 
always able to know what he needed to 
know in order to help those in trouble. He 
thought it sometimes not best for the life of 
some who are afflicted, considering that life 
as an eternal one, to be relieved by spirit 
aid from bodily ills. Gluttony, selfishness, 
drunkenness, bad temper and other defects 
of character bring their unpleasant results 
as to bodily conditions. To relieve such of- 
fenders of the penalties of wrong attitudes, 
before the wrong attitudes are changed, 1s 
not for the general good of the sufferers. 
Many people need at least as much sut- 
fering as they endure. Few people endure 
more pain than they have merited by un- 
kindness to men or animals, by selfishness 
or wilful stupidity. Few can endure 
much more prosperity than they have, with- 
out becoming subject to degradation of 
character through yielding to temptations 
offered by more wealth or power. 

Mr. Washburn told several instances of 
being informed from the spirit world as to 
the cause of physical and mental troubles, 
and of being made aware, through psyc!iic 
channels, of how to aid the suffering. In 
one instance he cured a man who had [or 
fifty years been a victim of the liquor habit 
by subtly suggesting to him that he s‘op 
fighting the habit; that he drink when he 
really wished to do so but not otherv 'se. 
Whether this suggestion caused the cur: he 
could not say but the man abruptly cessed 















smoking and drinking and never took up 
those habits again. In another instance a 
wealthy woman came to him, suffering from 
periodic insanity which made her violent, 
cruel to her children and disorderly. Five 
specialists in nervous disorders had pro- 
nounced her permanently unbalanced but 
Mr. Washburn saw that she had hysteri- 
cally imitated another woman who had be- 
come insane while living in her house and 
made a complete cure that proved perma- 
nent, in a few minutes. It is a law, the 
speaker said, that when a victim of suf- 
fering realizes a certain mental attitude 
as the cause of that suffering, both cause 
and effect disappear and complete cure 
follows. 

This helpful kind of information, he 
said, was received in many ways but 
usually by a process resembling memory ; 
as though it were recalled from some for- 
mer experience. It had enabled him, with- 
out money or political backing or news- 
paper support to lead in political affairs in 
a district having 60 cities and towns and 
to finally be elected to a state senate. He 
knew in each emergency just what to do. 
This information had on several occasions 
kept him from disaster in business, though 
usually he did not have this help as to busi- 
ness matters. It is evidently best for men 
that they, as a rule, overcome obstacles or 
submit to defeat by their own choices and 
efforts. All things that happen to us are 
good for us, he declared, and he would not 
have a smashed hip he has had for ten 
years, made well so as to cure his lameness, 
if in so doing he were to lose his memory of 
experiences and the gains in self-control, 
foresight, sympathy and general character 
resulting from the disaster. 

\lr. Washburn counts as one of the 
greatest gains of his psychic experiences the 
understanding and high moments resulting 
from the ability thus given to see the 
beautiful and spiritual in the lives of 
otliers, he said. He counts the greatest gain 
his ability to know the spiritual excellence 
in visible and invisible nature, in the lives 


of men and women of good will. He has 
becn set free from most of the apprehen- 


810, as to death. On one occasion he awoke 
in his home to find himself some four or 
fiv. feet above his body. He was aware of 
the time, of the moonlight of the winter 
nie it and he reasoned, he said, as to 
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whether, being about to leave the body, ap- 
parently, he would do better to call his 
wife, who was in the next room and not 
well, or to leave her to find his body in the 
morning. He delayed a decision while he 
wondered how he happened to be out of the 
body without adequate reason or any pain 
or struggle. He recalled what he had eaten 
and the circumstances of the day, that he 
had dined early, gone to bed late; mental 
processes not possible in dreams. Then he 
tried to call his wife; made the eall but 
found it was a calling out only in the spirit 
realm. After repeated failures he ceased 
to ery out and began to consider anew why 
he was out of the body, decided he was not 
really dead and shortly after regained con- 
trol of his throat, so he could call if he 
wished. He thinks that experience a re- 
hearsal of what occurs at death. 

The care of the spirit world for those 
whom spirits love here Mr. Washburn 
holds to proved in innumerable instances. 
A year ago his son who had not seen the 
speaker’s automobile for six months or 
himself for three, wrote him from 300 
miles away that his auto, a new one, had 
defective brakes needing instant attention. 
Writing from Syracuse he said _ that 
a spirit had appeared at a séance, told him 
to tell his father that the spirits watched 
over him and his work and to prove it they 
now sent word to the father to fix his 
brakes. The speaker had not noticed that 
the brakes were wrong but they proved to 
be inefficient and examination showed a 
three-and-a-half inch section of a brake 
band broken off because of a defective 
rivet, interfering at times with brake ac- 
tion. 

In closing the speaker said that from 
what he knew he thought the statement by 
a spirit he had recently heard speak 
through a trance medium in Wilmington, 
Delaware, was correct. This spirit had said 
that in dying she had left the body before 
she was aware of it and was looking down 
upon her body. A silver cord connected 
her with her body, at first, but as the spirit 
moved upward the cord parted and she was 
in the spirit world. The spirit world she 
found to be a place of land and water, 
trees and houses, much like this. People 
there ate if they wished, but the accepted 
way of getting force she could not well ex- 
plain but the force for action was taken 





by spirits ‘‘from the whole universe.’’ That 
the spirit land had different conditions in 
different sections. The material which 
corresponds to the atmosphere of earth, in 
that land, is different in different localities. 
For the undeveloped there are localities 
which they cannot leave. In other localities 
they feel great discomfort, as would an 
Arctic native under a tropic sun, or a frog 
in a desert. Hence the undeveloped who 
are also the evil, there being no evil people 
save those spiritually or emotionally un- 
developed, must stay in one realm, together, 
enduring one another. With them are sui- 
cides, those who kill themselves being, as 
the speaker said the spirit asserted, people 
who thus separate themselves from the 
Divine Being. The will of God is that man 
shall leave his body only when he must. 
To set this will aside is to set aside the close 
contact of the will of God with the will of 
man, and as the spirit said ‘‘Those who do 
it will be very sorry a very long time.’’ 
Any one living in the lower areas, the un- 
developed, can at any time by will and 
effort, progress and finally move to the 
realms that are the natural dwelling places 
of the more developed spirits. Each area 
above the lowest overlaps a little the area 
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proper for the less developed, so the people 
of lower development may always have the 
council and encouragement of higher spirits, 
if they desire. All children are, at death, 
the spirit said, taken from the lowest area 
by loving spirits, and eared for. Presum- 
ably if these children prefer the unde- 
veloped, or evil, attitude after being cared 
for till older, they may go to that state. 
To those spirits who communicate, as far 
as the speaker knew, Christ is far off, as a 
person, but his spirit is with all, both mor- 
tal and spirits, who seek him. He is the 
great Captain of Good Spirits and with him 
work the apostles, the saintly, the good who 
died long ago or last month, the loved of 
our own households, the spiritually minded 
of this life. Christ does not sit idly listen- 
ing to prayers and hymns, merely. He, 
and those who work with him, never inter- 
fering with the free will of man, constitute 
that body of spirit and thought and love 
which is the true Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter, the Saviour of the world by elevat- 
ing the willing and aspiring mind out of 
the bondage of stupidity and the unde- 
veloped state into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 





N. Y. SECTION “DEVELOPMENT” CLASSES 


Some of the members of the New York 
Section who are particularly desirous of 
securing more rapid progress in the work 
of Psychie Research and who have found 
such progress much hampered by the dif- 
fieulty of obtaining the services of medi- 
ums, are endeavoring to meet this difficulty 
by organizing ‘‘Development’’ Classes, 
to sit regularly once a week under the 
guidance and direction of the most capa- 


ble persons who can be secured, with a 
view to developing such psychic gifts and 
talents as the members of these classes may 
possess. Three such classes have already 


been started. 

Persons interested are requested to con- 
fer with Mrs. Warner, Mr. Arthur Goadby, 
or Col. Derby who will be glad to meet 
them after the Monday lecture or after the 
Thursday tea. 











